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L.L.0. Notes 


At the November session of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States Government 
representative, acting on behalf of the President of the United States, 
extended an invitation to the International Labour Organisation 
to hold at Washington the projected Preparatory Technical Tri- 
partite Conference which is to consider conditions of work in the 
textile industry. He was supported by the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives of the United States on the Governing Body. A 
number of speakers belonging to each of the three groups in the 
Governing Body stressed the importance of this gesture, which some 
of them hailed as a historical event. 

It will be remembered that the United States Government Delega- 
tion to the Session of the International Labour Conference held in 
June last urged the early holding of a meeting to study all the labour 
problems inherent in the various branches of the textile industry. 
By inviting the International Labour Organisation to hold this meeting 
at Washington, the United States has given yet further proof of its 
lively interest in the textile problem. The representatives of the 
United States in each of the three groups in the Governing Body 
expressed their hope that the meeting would provide an opportunity of 
demonstrating the methods of working and the practical value of the 
Organisation to the American public. In this respect the textile 
Conference may well play a part similar to that so successfully filled 
by the Santiago Conference. 

ie 

Migration movements have been seriously affected by the economic 
depression in the last few years, but the economic revival that is 
beginning to show itself almost everywhere tends to encourage new 
hopes for development in this as in many other fields. During the 
discussion on the Director’s Report at the International Labour 
Conference last June, several delegates from countries of immigra- 
tion, and particularly those from Argentina and Uruguay, expressed 
a desire to see a resumption of the flow of immigrants from oversea 
countries. Many obstacles and difficulties must be overcome, how- 
ever, if migration movements are to be set going again to the best 
advantage of the countries of origin and of destination and also of the 
workers themselves and their families. 

As early as January last, the Santiago Conference adopted a 
resolution urging that the Office should make special studies of these 
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problems, more especially from the point of view of the relations 
between immigration and public and private settlement schemes. 
The Office has, of course, responded to this appeal, and it was able to 
lay a quantity of material before the Permanent Migration Committee 
when this body met at Geneva on 16 and 17 November. In addition 
to the monographs on the experience gained with regard to migration 
with a view to settlement which have appeared in the pages of this 
Review during the last few months, it submitted a general report 
on the subject, embodying a systematic survey of the technical prob- 
lems raised by the organisation of such movements. The Committee 
also had before it a report by Mr. Maurette, Assistant Director of the 
Office, on a special mission carried out last summer in Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay, during which he sought to discover what openings 
there were for the settlement of immigrants as farmers in these coun- 
tries, and what means should be adopted to turn these openings 
to practical account in the interests of all the parties concerned. 


* 
* * 


As the result of a study of this material, the Permanent Migration 
Committee adopted a series of resolutions sketching a fairly extensive 
programme of work, which will be submitted to the Governing Body 
at its next session, in February 1937. 

One of the resolutions recommended the careful preparation 
by the Government concerned of development plans in certain districts 


of Latin-American countries with a view to settlement, and that the 
International Labour Office should place its services at the disposal 
of those Governments which so desire for the carrying out of studies 
on the spot with a view to facilitating international co-operation. 

A second resolution suggested the establishment of a Correspond- 
ence Committee on Migration, which would enable the Office to 
obtain opinions in writing from experts in the chief countries having 
a practical interest in the problem, as countries of settlement, as 
emigration countries, or for other reasons. 

In a third resolution the Committee asked the Governing Body 
to invite the Director to prepare for the next Assembly of the League 
of Nations a memorandum containing the principal facts collected by 
the Office bearing on the problems of emigration and immigration 
raised by the demographic and economic needs of certain countries. 
The Director, it was suggested, should also be invited to consult 
the Members of the Organisation immediately on the interest they 
would attach to a meeting of a conference of experts on the subject 
of migration with a view to settlement, and to convene this conference 
as soon as a number of Members sufficient to achieve useful results 
had expressed a desire for it. 

Two final resolutions asked the Office to study the problem of the 
simplification of passports and visas for migrant workers and to 
consider the desirability of having the question of fair and equitable 
treatment of immigrants studied by the competent organs of the 
International Labour Organisation. 
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Owing to the special conditions of the employment market 
in Japan, the Government of the country holds that a system of 
unemployment insurance would prove too heavy a burden on the 
public treasury, and it has instead introduced a measure known 
as the “ Retirement Reserve Fund and Retirement Allowance Act”’, 
which was passed by the Diet in May 1936 and will come into force 
on 1 January 1937. The basic idea of this Act is derived from the 
practice, common in Japan, of the payment by employers of a 
dismissal or leaving allowance to workers who go out of their 
service. In the following pages Mr. Kitaoka, after describing this 
system of voluntary allowances and the reasons for which the 
Government decided that it should be made compulsory as a 
fairly general measure, analyses the main provisions of the Act 
and discusses its significance. 


N 26 May 1936, at its sixty-ninth session, the Imperial 
Diet of Japan passed an Act whose title may be translated 
“ Retirement Reserve Fund and Retirement Allowance Act ”’. 
The aim of this Act, which is to be enforced as from 1 January 
1937, is to provide for the compulsory payment of allowances 
to workers on leaving employment, and to provide guarantees 
for this payment by obliging the employers to set up reserve 
funds. The Act is based on the custom of paying discharge 
or leaving allowances, which has long been prevalent in Japan, 
but on a voluntary basis. As it has no exact parallel in other 
countries, it may be of interest to explain both the existing 
custom and the new Act. 
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The title of the Act calls for some preliminary comment. 
As will be seen later, the Act contains two distinct provisions : 
first, for the deduction from the worker’s wages of a certain 
percentage, which is set aside to form a kind of individual 
savings fund ; secondly, for the constitution by the employer 
of a reserve fund consisting of a certain percentage of his total 
wages bill. The former fund is regarded as the worker’s own 
property, being of the nature of deferred pay, and is paid over 
to him on leaving his employment, for whatever reason ; the 
latter is used to pay allowances, varying with length of service 
and the circumstances (sickness, old age, etc.), to workers 
leaving the undertaking, and special dismissal allowances to 
workers dismissed for reasons arising out of the working of the 
undertaking. While the basic purpose of the scheme is to protect 
workers retiring after long service on account of old age or in- 
validity, or in case of involuntary unemployment, it will be 
seen that in fact young and healthy workers, who have been 
only a few years in employment and will probably find new 
work without difficulty, also benefit by the scheme. Thus 
the term “ retirement ” is not altogether appropriate, but it has 
been retained as it suggests the original purpose of the Act. 


THE Existinc SystEM OF LEAVING ALLOWANCES 
Nature of the System 


Both the origin and the development of the leaving allowance 
system practised in Japan are often ascribed by the employers 
to the family system which is still the basis of Japanese life 
and customs. The explanation given is that as the employer 
regards the workers as members of his family he is unable, or 
at least unwilling, to discharge them ; and that when he is obliged 
to do so on account of old age or because for economic reasons 
he is forced to reduce the number of his workers, he feels a 
moral obligation to care for them after dismissal as far as cir- 
cumstances allow. Some regard the system as a measure of 
social policy applied by private employers, there being no old- 
age pensions or unemployment or invalidity insurance in Japan. 
Others regard it as an incentive devised by the employers 
to attract and retain efficient workers, and to ensure their 
loyalty and long service. It is in any case quite distinct from the 
dismissal compensation, payment of which is compulsory under 
the Civil Code and the Factory Act when a worker is dismissed 
contrary to the provisions of his contract or without due notice. 
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To some extent the terms “dismissal allowance” and 
“retirement allowance ”’ are used interchangeably to describe 
these payments. Strictly speaking, however, the term “ dis- 
missal allowance ’’ applies to payments made by the employer 
to workers discharged solely for the employer’s convenience, 
mainly when the number of workers is reduced owing to economic 
difficulties, and usually against the workers’ will and through 
no fault of their own ; while the term “ retirement allowance ” 
as generally used applies to payments made to workers leaving 
the establishment for any cause whatever, whether at the 
employer’s convenience, on their own initiative, or owing to 
inevitable circumstances such as sickness, injury, old age, etc. 
The amount of the retirement allowance is always based on the 
number of years of service, usually on a progressive scale ; 
the rate differs according to the reason for leaving the establish- 
ment, being naturally higher for a worker discharged for no 
fault of his own and solely for the employer’s convenience. 
The dismissal allowance, too, is sometimes computed on the 
basis of the number of years of service, but is sometimes a 
fixed sum independent of the period of service. In many cases 
dismissal allowances only are paid, and workers leaving on 
their own initiative receive nothing. 


‘ 


The principal characteristics of the system may be summed 
up as follows : 


(1) Allowances to workers leaving their employment are 
granted voluntarily by the employer, and are not ordinarily 
enforceable either by law or by contract. Recently, however, 
many employers have voluntarily included provisions concerning 
such allowances in their rules of employment, thus giving the 
workers a legal claim to them. But in most cases the employer 
reserves some discretion as to the grant of allowances. 

(2) When a worker is dismissed for no fault of his own, 
but to suit the employer’s convenience (e.g. when the staff 
has to be reduced for economic reasons), the employer is expected 
to pay a dismissal allowance ; if, however, a worker leaves at 
his own request, the allowance is often reduced or withheld, 
especially if he has had only a short period of employment. 

(3) Allowances are granted not only to workers retiring 
owing to old age after a long period of employment, but also 
to those who are still young and have been employed only a 
short time. 

(4) Allowances are granted to wage earners as well as 
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to salaried employees, though the latter benefit by the system 
more often and the scale of allowances granted them is higher. 
(5) Allowances are always granted in the form of a lump 
sum, not of a pension. 
(6) The cost of allowances is borne entirely by the employer, 
partly from a special reserve fund, but mostly from the current 
expenses account. 


Extent of Application 


In July 1935 the Bureau of Social Affairs carried out an 
investigation into the extent to which the system is applied 
in Japanese factories and mines. The investigation showed 
that the total number of factories and mines (other than State 
establishments) employing at least 50 workers where written 
regulations concerning leaving allowances had been adopted 
was 1,582 (1,446 factories and 136 mines), employing altogether 
737,992 workers (604,855 in factories and 133,137 in mines). 
These figures represented 25 per cent. of all establishments 
employing at least 50 workers (25 per cent. for factories and 
83 per cent. for mines), and 43 per cent. of the total number of 
workers employed in them (29 per cent. for factories and 63 per 
cent. for mines). Fuller details (for establishments employing 
at Jeast 50 workers) are shown in table I. 


STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING AT LEAST 
AND HAVING WRITTEN REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
LEAVING ALLOWANCES 


TABLE I. 
50 WORKERS 












































Establishments * cent. a... | Per cent. of 
granting of all : | workers in all 
Branch leaving establishments | ¢Stablishments | establishments 
allowances considered granting considered 
allowances 
Factories : 
Textiles 370 12 208,688 27 
Machines and tools 430 51 207,660 69 
Chemicals 329 38 100,095 50 
Food and drink 83 25 14,891 38 
Miscellaneous 155 23 27,835 29 | 
Gas and electricity 7 66 45,686 97 
Total 1,446 25 604,855 39 
————— — aed ee = 
Mines : 
Coal 52 23 90,326 55 
Oil 16 76 2,955 90 
Others 68 42 39,856 76 
ss _ Total | me 136 33 133,137 63 
Factories and mines | 
together 1,582 25 737,992 3 
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It should be noted that in addition to the establishments 
having written regulations, there were many others where 
leaving allowances were granted as a tradition, though no 
written regulations had been adopted. 

Table II shows the average number of workers per year 
over the period 1928-1933 who received leaving allowances, 
and the average value of the allowances, in factories and 
mines (other than State establishments) employing at least 
50 workers. 


TABLE Il. NUMBER OF WORKERS WHO RECEIVED ALLOWANCES 
AND VALUE OF ALLOWANCES 
(Annual Averages, 1928-1933) 





Workers Workers 
diechenaed at discharged for 
_ employer's other reasons, Total 


venienc a 2 
Con VeREECS | own initiative 
| 


| 
| 
a —_ 





! 
or leaving on | 


Number of workers dis- | 
charged 65,29! 523,489 | 588,784 


wt 


wt 
nw 


Number who received al- | 
lowances : 





Total 43,596 57,046 100,642 
Per cent. of workers 
discharged 66.8 10.9 17.1 
Allowances granted : | 
| Yen 12,153,204 
Average per worker Yen 159 Yen 91.1 Yen 120 











Total | Yen 6,972,065 Yen 5,221,139 
| 


The annual average of 12 million yen represents about 
2 per cent. of the total wages bill in factories and mines em- 
ploying at least 50 workers. 

The scale of the allowances differs in different undertakings, 
so that no general statement can be given. As a rule the scale 
increases with years of service, and is highest for workers 
dismissed for economic reasons. The allowance often reaches 
a considerable amount, and it is quite usual for dismissed workers 
to use it to start a small restaurant, a workshop, or a trade, or 
to buy a farm to settle on. 

Table III shows the average scale of the existing provisions 
in the factories and mines investigated by the Bureau of Social 
Affairs. 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE SCALE OF LEAVING ALLOWANCES 
IN ESTABLISHMENTS INVESTIGATED 

















Average number of days’ wages paid when reason 
for leaving establishment was : 
Period Gani 
of service ; 
(years) pom Non-occupational Worker’s own } 
Prec cin, el illness initiative 
| 

1 27 21 | 16 

2 38 30 24 

3 51 41 33 

4 67 54 At 

5 84 70 60 

7 125 103 88 

10 194 162 144 

15 296 270 239 

20 433 383 353 

25 550 490 446 

30 897 593 651 




















MoTIVES AND History OF THE ACT 


Since the end of the Great War, unemployment has been 
a serious problem in Japan, and unemployment insurance 
schemes have been continually under consideration by the 
competent Government department, the Bureau of Social 
Affairs. Since 1929, when Japan adopted a policy of deflation 
in preparation for the return to the Gold Standard, which took 
place in 1930, the situation has been particularly serious. But 
the menace of the burden placed by unemployment insurance 
on the public treasury, as illustrated by the experience of Great 
Britain, stood in the way of any such scheme. It was in fact 
natural to expect that this burden would be even heavier in 
Japan, where floods of newly recruited young workers are con- 
tinually pouring into the labour market ; this makes it difficult 
for the unemployed to find new employment, and it is generally 
considered that the period of unemployment is inevitably 
longer in Japan than in other countries. There has accordingly 
been considerable support—mostly in employers’ circles—for the 
view that dismissal and retirement allowances are more suitable 
to Japanese conditions than unemployment insurance, and are 
indeed the only way of coping with the situation. For example, 
in April 1933, after opposing unemployment insurance, the 
National Federation of Industrial Organisations expressed 
the following opinion: “ The way to relieve unemployment lies 
in developing industry, thus increasing the opportunities of 
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employment, on the one hand, and in extending and rational- 
ising the use of the system of dismissal allowances, on the 
other.” 

The trade unions agree with the employers in advocating 
the payment of leaving allowances; unlike the employers, 
however, they at the same time support the adoption of a 
system of unemployment insurance. 

When the idea took shape of making it compulsory for 
employers to pay dismissal or retirement allowances, there 
was but little opposition in employers’ circles to the principle 
of legal regulation of the system. The problem, however, was 
how to fix the amount of the payment to be made and how 
to guarantee its payment. 

The Government hesitated to apply compulsion to the 
payment of dismissal allowances alone. There were various 
reasons for this reluctance. Foremost was the difficulty of 
ensuring the payment of such allowances, as it would be impos- 
sible for the employer to constitute a reserve fund for so incal- 
culable an eventuality as dismissal; payment of dismissal 
allowances from public funds would be equally impossible, as it 
would be difficult to determine whether a worker was discharged 
for his own or his employer’s convenience, and agreement 
between the parties would make abusive demands on the funds 
only too easy. 

A further reason was that dismissal, i.e. discharge at the 
employer’s convenience, represented only a small proportion 
of the total labour turnover (only about one-tenth, even in such 
depressed years as 1928-1933, as shown in table II above) ; 
retirement allowances, on the contrary, payment of which was 
the prevailing practice, not only for wage earners in industry 
but also for salaried employees and professional workers in 
banks, shops, commerce, shipping, etc., provided considerable 
sums for the benefit of workers with a long period of service. 
Legislation providing for dismissal allowances alone would 
accordingly have been of less significance than legislation pro- 
viding also for compulsory payment of retirement allowances. 

A third reason was the difficulty of drawing any clear line 
of distinction between dismissal and retirement allowances, 
the former being in fact usually only a special form of the latter. 

There was, on the other hand, a strong body of opinion in 
favour of rationalisation of the system of leaving allowances, 
the existing practice having many obvious defects. In particular, 
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very few employers had special reserve funds for this purpose, 
so that in most cases the allowances had to be paid out of the 
current expenses account. And even if an employer tried to 
establish a reserve fund, this was treated as profit and was liable 
to various taxes. A further defect was the wide differences 
between the allowances paid in different establishments, causing 
trouble to both employers and workers, and often leading to 
labour disputes. 

The last and most important impetus which prompted the 
Bureau of Social Affairs to prepare a scheme for the regulation 
of leaving allowances came from the revival of industry since 
1932, combined with the prevailing tendency to employ workers 
on a temporary basis. As is well known, the Takahashi financial 
policy of the Gold Embargo (November 1931) produced a certain 
revival of Japanese industry. The employers, however, antici- 
pated that the boom would be only a temporary phenomenon 
and they tried to free themselves of the burden of leaving allow- 
ances by engaging workers who agreed to accept dismissal 
at any time at short notice, or even without notice, and without 
receiving. any allowances. But even if anxiety to get a job at 
any cost made the workers accept these conditions, it can easily 
be imagined that they would change their minds after working 
perhaps several years side by side with other workers engaged 
on the ordinary basis, and would demand the payment of dis- 
missal allowances if they were discharged owing to economic 
depression. Subsequent depression was thus likely to bring 
many troubles with it: and the Bureau of Social Affairs felt 
that measures must be taken to avert these troubles. 

A Bill was accordingly drafted by the Factory Inspection 
Section of the Bureau of Social Affairs ; it was submitted to the 
Committee on Unemployment Policy for approval and was 
issued to the press early in June 1935. The majority of the 
Committee approved it; one member, representing the em- 
ployers, opposed it. The Bill was almost unanimously approved 
by the press, and was supported by the trade unions. It was 
criticised by the National Federation of Industrial Organisations ; 
it seems reasonable to suppose, however, that the employers’ 
opposition was merely on details and that they still agreed 
with the fundamental principle, as the system provided for by 
the Bill was just what they themselves had recommended as 
the most suitable policy for dealing with unemployment, as 
expressed in the resolution quoted above. 
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With certain amendments, the Bill, as already mentioned, 
was passed by the Diet on 26 May 1936, and the resulting Act 
will come into force on 1 January 1937. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


It is the general custom in Japan to include only the main 
points of the proposed legislation in the principal Act, and to 
leave details—often relating to quite important points—to be 
regulated by Imperial or Ministerial Decree. In the present 
case some very important points are thus left to be dealt with 
by Decree. A preliminary plan has, however, been published 
by the Bureau of Social Affairs, and in the following summary 
of the new provisions the Act itself has in some cases been 
supplemented by details taken from the Government’s plan. 


Scope 


The Act will apply to all factories and mines employing 
at least 50 persons. The figure proposed in the original plan 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs was 10 or more persons. Realising, 
however, that in small factories and mines the application 
of the Act would be a heavy burden and would be liable to 
cause trouble, the Government first raised the figure to 30 
persons, and the Lower House again raised it to 50. Thus the 
total number of factories and mines coming under the Act 
will be about 6,300, employing about 1,700,000 workers. Govern- 
ment undertakings are not covered, as they already have a better 
scheme in operation. 

The Act will apply only to wage earners, not to salaried 
employees or professional workers. As already mentioned, 
leaving allowances are more usual for salaried employees than 
for wage earners, but the conditions of employment of the two 
categories are too different for the same standard to be imposed 
by law in the two cases. The Bureau of Social Affairs, however, 
is of opinion that the Act will stimulate employers to extend 
the custom, to raise the scales of payment, and to build up a 
reasonable reserve to guarantee the payment of leaving allow- 
ances to salaried employees. 

The Act will not apply to casual workers engaged by the 
day unless they have worked more than 60 days consecutively. 
It will not apply to temporary workers engaged for a limited 
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period of less than six months (one year in the case of seasonal 
work); temporary workers, however, who have actually worked 
in the same factory or mine for more than six months (one 
year in the case of seasonal work) will have the same rights 
as permanent workers. 












Resources and Benefits 





The Act provides for the constitution, in each establishment 
covered, of three distinct types of fund : (a) a retirement reserve 
fund for each worker, consisting of percentages deducted from 
his wages; (b) a retirement allowance fund for each worker, 
consisting of contributions from the employer ; (c) a dismissal 
allowances fund, consisting of the unexpended balances of all 
the retirement allowance funds. 











Retirement Reserve Fund. 


It is a long-standing custom in Japan for the employer 
to deduct a certain percentage from the worker’s wages and 
to accumulate it in a savings fund for the worker’s future 
needs ; the employer cannot, however, make these deductions 
without permission from the competent authority. The policy 
of the Government as expressed in the new Act was to encourage 
saving in this way, by making it compulsory for employers to 
deduct a certain percentage from wages, and to supervise the 
safety of the sums so saved, while limiting the deductions 
to a reasonable amount. 

The Act provides that the employer shall deduct 2 per cent. 
of the wage each pay-day. This sum is deposited in the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank in the name of each worker, and is refunded 
to the worker with the accrued interest on the cessation of his 
employment. In contrast to the provisions mentioned below 
for the retiring allowance, there is no restriction whatever on the 
right to the refund of these savings. Creditors of the worker 
have no claim on the savings fund thus constituted. 





















Retirement Allowance Fund. 










The resources of this fund will consist, for each worker, 
of a contribution by the employer, to be paid at least once 
a year, equal to 2 per cent. of the total wages paid, and of an 
additional contribution, varying for different establishments. 
The amount of this second contribution must be approved by the 
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Government in each case; it is to be dependent on profits, 
but may not exceed 3 per cent. of the wages paid. * 

While the reserve consisting of the various retirement 
allowance funds is the property of the employer, each worker’s 
fund is treated as a separate legal entity or trust deposit, the 
employer acting as trustee. The money must be deposited 
in a Government or other approved savings bank, or invested 
in bonds of the central or local Governments, or in debentures 
of the companies specified in a special Act. A separate account 
must be kept for each worker ; the interest on the reserve will 
be distributed over the separate accounts in proportion to the 
amount credited to each of them. The use of the reserve by the 
employer for other purposes than those laid down by the Act 
is prohibited. This reserve is exempt from all taxation, and 
cannot be attached by the creditors of either employer or 
worker. The maximum amount of exemption from tax and 
attachment is 7 per cent. of wages. This limit is important, 
as otherwise the employer might be tempted to increase the 
reserve above the obligatory requirements of the Act in order 
to evade taxation. 

The right to receive a retirement allowance is subject to 


important restrictions, to be specified by Decree. The general 
plan as published by the Bureau of Social Affairs contains the 
following provisions : 


(a) The employer is entitled to pay no allowance at all 
in the following cases: (i) when a worker is dismissed for grave 
fault ; (ii) when a worker with a period of service of less than 
three years leaves his employment on his own initiative, without 
due cause. 


a Ww hile no decisions have yet bee -en taken by the Government regarding the 
scale of this second contribution, the Bureau of Social Affairs has published a draft 
regulation according to which the employer shall set aside (in addition to the first 
contribution) the following amount : 


A. When the employer is a legal person : 
Dividend per year Second contribution 
5 to under 8 per cent. 1 per cent. of wages 
on «2» Ww vw 2 wn 
12 per cent. and over Bisy 99 98 
Provided that the second contribution is limited to 10 per ce nt. of the amount 
of the dividend in excess of 5 per cent. of the paid-up capital. 
B. When the employer is a natural person : 
Net profit per year Second contribution 
10,000 to under 20,000 yen 1 per cent. of wages 
20,000 ,, ,, 30,000 ,, 2 ”” % ’” 
30,000 yen and over : ey 
Provided that the second contribution is limited to 10 per ce nt. of the net profit 
above 6,000 yen. 
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(b) The employer is entitled to reduce the allowance to 
one-third when a worker with a period of service of three years 
or more leaves his employment on his own initiative, without 
due cause. 

(c) The exact interpretation of the words “due cause’ 
will be determined later: at present it is understood that a 
worker leaving on account of illness or marriage has “ due 
cause ”’. 

(d) The worker can at any time appeal to a Committee 
specially set up for the purpose and including representatives 
of the workers ; he can also appeal to the ordinary courts. 


» 


Dismissal Allowances Fund. 


When all or part of the retirement allowance fund in respect 
of any worker is withheld, the unexpended balance will be paid 
into a dismissal allowances fund, to be used for the payment 
of an additional allowance when the employer dismisses a 
worker for reasons connected with the working of the establish- 
ment and without any fault on the part of the worker. This 
allowance is to be 20 days’ wages when the period of service 
in the establishment is more than one and less than three 
years, and 35 days’ wages when it is three years or more. 

The employer’s responsibility is limited to the amount 
accumulated in the special fund. If this amount is insufficient 
to meet all requirements when more than one worker is dis- 
missed at the same time, it will be divided among the workers 
concerned in proportion to their claims ; if no sums have been 
placed to reserve in the fund the allowances may be withheld. 


Alternative Schemes 


Certain exceptions and alternatives to the general scheme 
are authorised by the Act. In particular, certain employers 
have already adopted arrangements to ensure the payment of 
retirement allowances ; it is provided that these may be regarded 
as equivalent to the legal requirements if the competent author- 
ity is satisfied that the workers are better protected by these 
arrangements than by the legal provisions, or if the application 
of the legal provisions is considered impracticable. 

A more important exception, however, is that any employer 
who adopts regulations providing a specified minimum scale of 
allowances may be exempted from the obligation to constitute 
the funds described above. This scale is as follows : 
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(a) A retirement allowance equal to 12 days’ wages for 
each year of service. The wage will be the standard remuneration 
as calculated for purposes of health insurance at the time of 
retirement, which is the daily average of the total earnings 
(including not only the basie wage, but also overtime payments, 
housing allowance, and bonuses and premiums of various kinds) 
during the 90 calendar days preceding 1 June of each year. 
It is the general custom to raise the wages of manual workers 
once or twice a year; the rate of wage promotion of course 
differs according to circumstances, but is roughly estimated 
at about 3 per cent. per year. As this is the same as the rate of 
interest on a postal savings account, it follows that the prescribed 
allowance is approximately the same as if 12 days’ wages (3'/, 
per cent. of the total wages for the year) had been set aside each 
year and allowed to accumulate in a postal savings account for 
the worker’s benefit. If the worker is dismissed for his own fault 
or leaves on his own initiative, the same reductions are allowed 
as in the general scheme. 

(b) In addition to the above, a special dismissal allowance 
of 20 days’ wages for a period of service of more than one and 
less than three years, and of 35 days’ wages for a period of three 


years or more. In both cases the employer is responsible for 
payment of the whole sum, there being no limitation of his 
responsibility as in the general scheme. 


An adequate reserve fund must be established for both 
the retirement allowances and the special dismissal allowances. 

A comparison of the general scheme and the alternative 
scheme shows that the charge to the employer under the former 
is from 2 to 5 per cent. of wages, while under the latter it is 
31/, per cent. of wages (less in the case of workers leaving on 
their own initiative or dismissed for their own fault, so that 
the allowance may be withheld) plus the cost of the special 
dismissal allowances. 


Enforcement and Appeals 


Penalties are prescribed for any failure by the employer 
to fulfil his duties under the Act. Illegal use of the reserve fund 
is punishable by imprisonment and any other contravention 
of the law by a fine. 

A local committee for supervision of the allowance funds 
will be established in each prefecture and a central committee 
at the Bureau of Social Affairs. These committees will consist 
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of representatives both of employers and of workers, together 
with officials ; their exact composition and method of appoint- 
ment will be settled by Decree. Any worker who is dissatisfied 
about the payment of allowances can complain first to the 
local committee ; if still not satisfied, he can appeal to the central 
committee, and finally to the ordinary courts. 

A special supervisory official will also be appointed. 


CONCLUSION 


The above survey of the main provisions of the new Act 
will have shown that it may be regarded as a special social 
measure to help the unemployed, and especially workers who 
are forced to leave their employment on account of age, invalid- 
ity, or other circumstances beyond their own control, whose 
hardships it will certainly help to mitigate. It has of course 
some defects as compared with a system of unemployment 
insurance. Against these defects, however, may be set off certain 
merits. It will impose no burden on the Government. It will 
encourage long and loyal service on the part of the workers 
and will tend to promote good relations between employers 
and workers. Further, while unemployment insurance is 
sometimes accused of assisting the idle at the expense of the 
industrious, the system proposed by the Act can incur no such 
blame. And while it is true that the Act imposes a burden on 
the employer similar to that of unemployment insurance contri- 
butions, it is a burden which is already familiar to him as 
part of a practice which has developed spontaneously, and will 
therefore not be hard to bear. 

Owing to the limitation of the scope of the Act to factories 
and mines employing 50 or more workers, the number of workers 
directly affected will not be very large (about 1,700,000). 
The scale of the allowances, too, is rather lower than the scale 
in practice in many establishments. It is hoped, however, 
that the moral effect of the Act will be considerable. In par- 
ticular, it is anticipated that by fixing a legal minimum it will 
help to raise the general standard of allowances; that it will 
foster the introduction of similar schemes in small factories 
and mines and in undertakings of other kinds such as_ shops, 
railways, shipping, ete. ; and that it will stimulate the existing 
practice of paying retirement allowances to salaried employees, 
ultimately rendering this practice a right instead of a favour. 

















The Restoration of Compulsory 
Arbitration in New Zealand 


by 


E. J. Ricnes 
International Labour Office 


During recent months far-reaching changes have been made 
in economic and social legislation in New Zealand. Of special 
interest to all concerned with industrial problems is the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act of 8 June 1936, 
which not merely restores the compulsory powers possessed by 
New Zealand’s Arbitration Court from 1894 to 1932, but requires 
the Court in addition to fix basic rates of wages applicable to all 
workers covered by awards and agreements, makes trade union 
membership compulsory for such workers, and provides for the 
application wherever practicable of the forty-hour, five-day, week. 
In the following article an account is given, first, of experience 
under the “ compulsory conciliation and optional arbitration ”’ law 
of 1932, and, second, of the 1936 amendmeni—the circumstances 
leading to its passage, its main provisions, and the first stages 
of tts application. 


FTER four years’ experience of free collective bargaining, 
New Zealand has returned to the system of compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes. From March 1932 to May 
1936 the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court was limited to 
disputes in which women workers were involved and disputes 
referred to it by the almost unanimous consent of the parties 
concerned. The submission of disputes to Conciliation Councils 
was still compulsory, but with the exceptions noted, if concilia- 
tion failed, no outside authority could intervene. By the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act of 8 June 
1936, the obligation to submit to Conciliation Councils all dis- 


putes between registered organisations of employers and workers 
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is maintained, but if no agreement is reached, the Arbitration 
Court must determine the points at issue. In addition, the Court 
is charged with new and heavy responsibilities, and important 
changes have been made in the rules governing the scope of its 
awards and the organisations under its jurisdiction. 

The new law is the outcome of a change of Government. 
The 1932 amendment, which severely restricted the compulsory 
powers of the Court, was the work of a Coalition (Liberal 
and Conservative) Government and conformed closely to the 
proposals made by the chief employers’ organisation. ! 
Its main purpose was to facilitate the downward revision 
of wages and working conditions which, in the opinion of 
its sponsors, was essential if industry was to overcome the 
difficulties of depression and falling prices. From the point of 
view of the workers, the effect of the amendment was to remove 
a safeguard on which they had long depended and to do so, 
moreover, at a time when depression and unemployment had so 
weakened the trade unions that effective opposition to wage 
cuts was impossible. The smaller unions, whose dependence 
on the Court had been greatest, were the most seriously affected, 
but even the strongest unions, whose enthusiasm for the Court 
had been less marked, were equally opposed to the manner and 
timing of the change. The resentment thus aroused was strong 
and persistent. It was not surprising, in the circumstances, that 
one of the earliest acts of New Zealand’s first Labour Govern- 
ment should be to restore and extend the powers of the Court. 


ComMPuULSORY CONCILIATION AND OPTIONAL ARBITRATION, 
1932 To 1936 


To the student of labour legislation the experience of the 
past four years has a special interest. For nearly forty years 
previously the Arbitration Court had played a leading part 
in determining wages and working conditions throughout 
New Zealand. According to its critics * it had maintained wages 
at an artificially high level, accentuated the disparity between 
wage rates in sheltered and unsheltered industries, reduced 


1 For an account of the 1932 Act and of events leading up to it cf. E. J. RicHeEs : 
“ The Depression and Industrial Arbitration in New Zealand ”’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933. 

2 Cf., for example, papers submitted at the New Zealand National Industrial 
Conference, 1928, by the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, and Professors Murpuy and Tocker (Report of Proceedings of the 
National Industrial Conference, 1928; Wellington, Government Printer, 1928). 
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‘ unduly the margin for skill, fostered industrial litigation and 
burdened industry with an unnecessarily complex and rigid 
system of regulation. Criticism of this kind was more than once 
refuted !, but failing actual experience of an alternative system, 
it was difficult to estimate with any certainty the extent to 
which the Court’s decisions had affected the content of industrial 
agreements and the extent to which they had merely registered 
the balance of opposing forces. The virtual abolition of com- 
pulsory arbitration in 1932 gave employers an opportunity 
to seek such modifications as they desired, both in the structure 
of wage rates and in the whole system of regulation embodied 
in the Court’s awards. Established rules and customs take some 
time to change, but four years of freedom from control should 
have sufficed to reveal and correct any serious weaknesses in 
the system. An intensive study of the course of industrial 
negotiations during these four years and a comparison with the 
preceding decade should therefore throw much light on the 
nature of the functions performed by the Court, and it is to be 
hoped that such a study will be undertaken while the memories 
of the chief participants in industrial negotiations are still 
fresh. No such task can be attempted in the present article, 


but certain tentative conclusions may be drawn from the pub- 
blished statistics of awards and agreements in force, wage 
rates, disputes, and trade union membership, and from such 
information as is available concerning the course of industrial 
negotiations. 


Awards and Agreements in Force 


The virtual abolition of compulsory arbitration in 1932 
did not lead to any general abandonment of the practice of 
fixing working conditions by awards and agreements. The 
fact is significant since, in the circumstances then prevailing, 
employers in most industries were entirely free to choose the 
method of industrial relations which pleased them best. Unem- 
ployment had reached the highest level in the history of the 
country and few trade unions were in a position to resort to 
strikes. As the 1933 report of the New Zealand Employers’ 
Federation put it, “it is now fairly well established that so 
long as employers will act together and negotiate only as an 





1 Cf. Report of Proceedings of the National Industrial Conference, 1928 : papers 
by Professors BELSHAW and Fisuer and Mr. J. Roperts and parts (c.g. pp. 228- 
236) of paper by Mr. T. O. Bisuop ; also J. B. ConpLirre : New Zealand in the 
Making (London, Allen and Unwin, 1930), chapter XI, especially pp. 356-363. 
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organisation and not individually they cannot now be coerced 
into anything against their will.” ! With the choice thus open 
the great majority of employers, though anxious to modify 
existing conditions of employment, preferred to continue 
a method of regulation to which they had long been accustomed 
rather than risk the chaotic competition which might develop 
in the absence of any common rule. There were, however, a 
minority who preferred to scrap all binding agreements and in 
certain industries, or parts of industries, expired awards re- 
mained for a long time unreplaced. In October 1934 “ many 
industries ’’ were still, as a result of the 1932 Amendment, 
“ free from awards or industrial agreements ”’. 2 As the informa- 
tion available concerning current rates of pay and actual 
earnings in such cases is very scanty, it is not possible to as- 
certain with any certainty what happened when awards lapsed. 
There have, however, been persistent allegations of a recru- 
descence of sweating and there is reason to believe that the 
willingness of reputable employers in certain industries in 1934 
and 1935 to return to the method of binding agreements was 
due, at least in part, to a revelation of the extent to which 
their less scrupulous competitors could reduce costs by cutting 
wages and conditions of employment. 

No statistics are published of the number of workers covered 
by awards and agreements at different times, but the number 
of awards and agreements in force at various dates is shown 
in table I together with the number made in the preceding 
twelve months and similar figures for agreements under the 
Labour Disputes Investigation Act. 

There was a decrease after 1932 of some 10 per cent. in the 
number of awards and agreements in force under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act and a slight increase in the 
number in force under the alternative law. The crude figures 
are, however, misleading. The 1932 total of awards and agree- 
ments included several covering the whole Dominion, while by 
1935 half of these had been cancelled and a number covering 
individual districts or groups of districts only had been sub- 
stituted. In the case of tea-room and restaurant employees, 
for example, there was only one award in 1932 covering the 
whole of New Zealand, while in March 1935 there were 8 awards 





1 New ZEALAND EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION: Annual Report... 26 October 
1933 (typescript), p. 17. 
2 IpEM: Annual Report . . . 24 October 1934, p. 16. 
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TABLE I. AWARDS AND AGREEMENTS MADE AND IN FORCE, 1929-1936 ! 



































Year ended 31 March 
Item | | | “| 
1929 | 1930 ois 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1936 
| | | 
| : | | | 
(a) Under Industrial Conciliation | | | | | 
and Arbitration Act: | 
Industrial agreements filed 25; 20; 15] 9 | 4 45} 31 | 30 | 36 
Awards of the Court of Arbi- 
tration 56 55 61 | 24 46 58 42 | 65 
Awards and agreements in 
force at end of year 471 | 468 | 467 |445 * 406 | 396 | 404 |417 
| (b) Under Labour Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act: 
Agreements filed 5 4 88} 5 11; 18] 13] 18 
Agreements in force at end 
of year 17; 14] 10; 9 | 11; 12/ 14} 18 
| | 
| | | ! 





1 SouRCE: Anaual Reports of the Department of Labour, 1929 to 1936. 

* Reduction due partly to elimination from the total of “ a number of old agreements which 
were found on investigation to be no longer operating ’’. (Report of the Department of Labour. 
1932, p. 3.) 

* Includes one agreement arrived at under the procedure of this Act but not filed. 


and one agreement in force in different districts. During the 
period from April 1932 to June 1934, 191 awards and agreements 
were made, superseding 115 previously existing, while 96 were 
cancelled through the failure of the parties to arrive at a settle- 
ment in Conciliation Council.' As a result of the cancellations 
and of the conclusion of agreements limited to certain districts, 
workers in one part of the country continued to be subject to 
standard conditions of employment while elsewhere in the same 
industry wages and conditions might vary from one establish- 
ment to another. The attempt of employers’ organisations to 
secure uniformity in such cases by circulating recommended 
rates and conditions to their members is claimed to have con- 
stituted a valuable safeguard against chaotic competition at the 
expense of workers, but it was a poor substitute for legally 
binding awards or agreements. In the absence of information 
as to the number of workers covered by awards and agreements 
there is no means of knowing just what proportion of the total 
were affected by the cancellations following the amendment 


1 NEw ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1936, No. 8, p. 238, 
speech of the Hon. Mr. FaGan; and New ZEALAND, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR : 
Awards, Recommendations, Agreements, etc., made under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, the Apprentices Act, and the Labour Disputes Investigation 
Act, Vols. XXXI, XXXII, and XXXV. 
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of 1932, but it seems probable that although the majority of 
those formerly covered continued to work under such regulation, 
a considerable number must have been deprived of the protection 
of any form of collective agreement. 

This happened in spite of the marked readiness of trade union 
representatives, conscious of their weak bargaining position, 
to make substantial concessions rather than lose altogether 
the benefit of a binding agreement. On the whole the detailed 
conditions of employment laid down in awards and agreements 
which were renewed did not differ greatly from those in force 
prior to the 1932 amendment. Where regulation had been most 
detailed it was often because trade union organisation in that 
industry was particularly strong ; and the same reason ensured 
its continuance. Reductions were made in overtime and other 
special rates and allowances as well as in the standard wage 
rates, a re-classification of jobs enabling lower rates to be paid 
for certain work was effected in some cases and certain of the 
restrictions which employers found most irksome were elimin- 
ated. Conditions of employment must, however, be specified 
in some detail, if only to avoid misunderstanding and consequent 
friction, and the method of incorporating them in awards and 
agreements apparently proved in most cases to be still the most 
convenient. 

The figures quoted in the foregoing analysis include both 
awards of the Arbitration Court and industrial agreements 
concluded by the parties in Conciliation Council. It should 
not, however, be thought, because many awards were made, 
that the Court continued as before to be the customary arbiter 
in industrial disputes. Only in a few cases were really contro- 
versial matters, such as wage rates and important conditions 
of employment, referred to the Court. The general practice 
was to recommend to the Court for conversion into an award 
a Conciliation Council agreement which covered all but one 
of the points at issue, the point referred for decision being 
usually the under-rate workers’ clause, for which the Court had a 
standard formula acceptable to all parties, or the date of coming 
into force of the award, for which a date acceptable to the 
parties would be indicated. Thus of 73 awards filed during 1933, 
29 reproduced the provisions of agreements which were complete 
but for the under-rate workers’ clause; in 18 cases only the 
date of coming into force had to be decided by the Court ; 
in 7 the clause left to the Court related to disputes or preference 
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to unionists and was incorporated in the same form as in the 
previous award or agreement for the same industry ; and in 8 
cases no matter was referred, the Court converting an industrial 
agreement into an award under the provisions of section 33 
of the Act. In only 4 cases were the wages of any class of workers 
referred to the Court for settlement. In the remaining 7 cases 
the matters referred were, with 3 or 4 minor exceptions, points 
on which agreement may be presumed to have in fact existed. 
Returning prosperity, though it altered the balance of opposing 
forces and favoured wage increases, did not affect the general 
preference for settlement by conciliation rather than by arbitra- 
tion. Of the 40 awards filed during the last six months of 1935, 
all but half a dozen represented virtually complete agreements 
between the parties. In only 4 cases were wages referred to the 
Court for settlement, and in one of these the workers covered 
were mainly women, who would in any case have had the right 
to appeal to the Court.’ 

Where no agreement was reached and previous awards or 
agreements were jallowed to lapse, this was usually due to the 
employers’ insistence on wage reductions which the workers were 
not willing to accept. 


Wage Rates 


Practically all minimum wage rates fixed in Arbitration 
Court awards and agreements had been reduced by 10 per cent. in 
1981 by general order of the Court. The Dominion index number 
of money wage rates (base : 1909-1913 = 1,000) *, which stood 
at 1,566 in the quarter following this reduction, had fallen to 
1,533 by March 1932, when the amending Act limited the powers 
of the Court. 





1 An industrial agreement can be converted into an award under this section 
only if it is proved to the Court that it is binding on employers who employ a 
majority of the workers in the industry to which it relates in the industrial district 
in which it was made. 

2 This analysis is based on the memoranda attached by the Judge to awards 
contained in : New ZEALAND, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR : Awards, elc., Vols. X XXIII 
and XXXV. 

8 These index numbers, which relate to the minimum weekly wage rates of 
adult male workers, are taken from the Monthly Abstract of Statistics, and the 
New Zealand Official Year-Book (various issues), except for the money wage-rate 
indexes for the September quarter of 1931 and the March quarter of 1932, which 
are calculated from the published indexes (on the 1914 base) by multiplying by 
the correction factor of 1.066 (cf. New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, p. 624), 
and the real wage-rate index for 1935, which is calculated in a similar manner. 
Neither these index numbers nor the statistics of actual wage rates quoted later 
in this article make any allowance for the deduction from wages from 1931 on of 
an unemployment tax which during most of 1932-1934 amounted to 5 per cent. 
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From then on, as opportunity arose to review existing 
awards and agreements, employers sought, and in most cases 
secured, further reductions in wage rates. In the majority of 
cases lower rates were fixed by agreement, but in an appreciable 
number the reductions sought were such that, as has been indi- 
cated, the trade unions, rather than accept them, preferred 
to forgo any agreement, and even in some cases cancelled 
their registration under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. These developments were reflected in a continued fall 
in the index number of money wage rates, which averaged 
1,453 in 1988 and reached a minimum of 1,448 in the June 
quarter of 1934. The average for 1934 was 1,466, and for 1935, 
1,504. By March 1936 the index had risen to 1,544. 

From the point of view of the working of the arbitration 
system what is striking about these figures is not that there was 
a decline in wage rates after the amendment of 1932, but the fact 
that the decline was so small. Much of the criticism of the 
Arbitration Court during the early years of the depression was 
based on the assumption that it had maintained wages at an 
artificially high level. Even after the 10 per cent. reduction 
of 1981 criticism on this ground continued, and the desire for 
wage reductions was probably the strongest motive for the 
abolition of compulsion in 1932. In the event, and notwith- 
standing a further increase in the severity of the depression, 
the decline which followed averaged only 5 % percent., and in the 
industries which had formerly been subject to Arbitration Court 
awards it was even less.! Had the 1932 amendment not been 
passed it is at least possible that the Court, following its previous 
practice of allowing for movements in the cost of living, would 
have reduced wage rates in very much the same proportion. 
But however that may be, the smallness of the decline which 
took place after the virtual abolition of compulsory arbitration 
suggests that the Court’s influence on the general level of wages 
had at least been overestimated. 

Real wage rates, owing to the movement in the cost of 
living, rose slightly from 1,069 in 1931 (the base being 1914 

1,000) to 1,077 in 1933, but declined in 1934 (1,068) and in 
1935 (1,059). Comparable statistics of actual earnings are 


1 The decline may actually have been somewhat greater than this, since the 
constant weights used in the computation of the index take no account of the 
replacement of male by female workers or of qualified tradesmen by youths or 
unskilled labourers. It is known that such changes occurred during the depression, 
but there is no evidence that they were sufficiently numerous to affect the conclu- 
sions drawn above. 
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not available either for industry as a whole or for separate 
occupational groups, but as a result of the prevalence of short 
time, the increased casualness of employment, reclassification 
of jobs, reduction of special rates and allowances, and a general 
tendency for the minimum to become the standard rate, the 
decline in actual earnings must have been considerably greater 
than the recorded fall in wage rates.!_ Altogether it is safe to 
assume that in the case of the great majority of wage earners 
both money and real earnings declined substantially during the 
depression. 

The reductions made in wage rates after the restriction 
of compulsory arbitration varied in amount and in time in 
different industries, in contrast to the simultaneous and uniform 
character of the adjustments made by the New Zealand Arbitra- 
tion Court in 1931 and by various Australian Courts (which 
retained their compulsory powers) at different times during 
the depression. As may be seen, however, from table II, most 
of the reductions occurred during the months immediately 
following the 1932 enactment, and from then on most of the 
rates fixed in awards remained unchanged until improving 
economic conditions brought an upward movement. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF CHANGES IN AWARD WAGE RATES IN 16 NON-FARM 
INDUSTRIES FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 1932-1935 ! 


| Direction of March 1932 March 1933 March 1934 
change to March 1933 to March 1934 to March 1935 | 
| ee ete eee fe = | 
No change 32 15 12 
: 
| Rise 1 1 1 
| 


Fall 12 0 0 
| | 
1 Source : “Based on ‘Reports of the Department of Labour, 1933 to 1935. The rates quoted 
in the Reports relate in most cases to Wellington. 
* Includes one case in which the weekly rate for one class of workers was increased by one 
penny. 


The reductions varied in amount according to the economic 
situation and the strength of the trade unions in the various 





2 Such rough comparisons as can be made, even though they do not show 
the effects on earnings of increased casualness cf employment, confirm this con- 
clusion. For example, in building and constructicn the average full-time earnings 
per male wage earner were 12.5 per cent. less in the year ended 31 March 1934 
than in the year ended 31 March 1932, while the corresponding index of money 
wage rates fell by only 5.8 per cent. from 1931 to 1933 (New Zealand Official Year- 
Book, 1934, p. 408, and 1936, pp. 426 and 623). In the case of male wage earners 
in factories, average earnings during a specified week in March fell by 8.4 per cent. 
from 1932 to 1934, while a weighted average of the indexes of money wage rates 
in corresponding industries shows a decline during the same period of only 5.0 per 
cent. (New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, p. 404, and Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics, June 1932 and June 1936.) 
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industries. The variation was not, however, as great as might 
have been expected. In a number of cases a second reduction 
of 10 per cent. and in some a greater reduction was made, but 
in others, following the example of the second civil service 
salary cut of 5 per cent. (in the lower-paid grades) in 1932; 
the reduction was only 5 per cent. Little information is available 
as to conditions in industries in which no awards or agreements 
were made, but it may be taken for granted that in such cases 
the decline in wage rates and in overtime and other allowances 
was generally greater. 

It might have been anticipated that the virtual abolition 
of the compulsory powers of the Arbitration Court, by removing 
an influence tending to the standardisation of wage rates in 
different industries, would lead to a wider average dispersion 
of rates. In the case of non-farm industries this did not in 
fact occur. There was in fact a decrease in dispersion in 1933 
and 1934 as compared with 1931, due to the decline in wage 
rates being generally greater in industries where wages had been 
high than in those where wages had been low. At the same time, 
the exceptionally severe fall in the money wage rates of farm 
workers (nearly 27 per cent. from 1931 to 1933, as compared 
with under 12 per cent. for all industries, including farming, 
and 8 per cent. for industries other than farming) increased the 
spread between farm wages and wages in non-farm industries 
and increased the average dispersion of wage rates as a whole.' 

There is no reason to think that this increase was due to the 
restriction of the powers of the Arbitration Court. Even if the 
Court had still been able to fix wages for certain groups of farm 
workers, it is unlikely that it could have done more than 
moderate or delay to a slight extent the consequences of a 
depression which affected first and most severely the farming 
industry. Whether in the long run the “ disparity”’ between 
sheltered (industrial) and unsheltered (farm) wages for which 
the Court had been blamed by certain critics? would have 





1 The average deviation from the median of the wage-rate index numbers 
(base : weighted average for all groups, 1909-1913 = 1,000), expressed as a per- 
centage of the median, varied as follows from 1929 to 1934 : 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Non-farm industries 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.6 4.0 4.2 
All industries 4.8 5.2 5.9 6.6 6.3 6.3 

(In the latter case, where 14 index numbers were considered, an assumed median 
was used, equal to the average of the seventh and eighth items in the array.) 

2 Cf. CANTERBURY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: Bulletin No. 27, April 1927 : 
The Position of the Wage Earner; and Report of Proceedings of the National Indus- 
trial Conference, 1928 (Wellington, 1928), pp. 22 (Professor MurPuHy), 42-43 (Pro- 
fessor TocKER), and 135 and 142 (New Zealand Farmers’ Union). 
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decreased in the absence of regulation must remain an open 
question ; but the fact that no sign of such a decrease appeared 
in the four years during which the Court’s powers were curtailed 
lends support to the view! that criticism on this ground had 
little foundation. 

One of the earliest achievements of the Arbitration Court 
was the standardisation throughout the country of wage rates 
in particular trades.2, Such rates, however, once established 
tend to persist, and modern transport and communication, 
by increasing both the range of competition and the mobility 
of labour, make substantial uniformity a normal rather than 
an artificial condition. It is therefore not surprising that, 
though the cancellation of awards in 1932 and 1933 led to 
greater local variations in certain trades, the average dispersion 
of the wage rate indexes for different districts appears to have 
been little affected by the amendment of the arbitration system.® 

The 1932 amendment contained a provision safeguarding 
the right of women workers to have their wages fixed by the 
Court and designed to afford them some protection from the 
severe pressure on wage rates which was expected to follow 
the curtailment of the Court’s powers. To see to what extent 
this object was achieved it is necessary to compare the sub- 
sequent movements in the wage rates of men and women 
workers. 

From 1931 (the last year before the Court’s powers were 
restricted) to 1933 (the lowest point) the official index numbers 
of money wage rates registered a decline of 11.6 per cent. in the 
case of adult male workers and only 7.8 per cent. in the case of 
women.‘ If agricultural and pastoral workers are excluded 
from the comparison the fall in men’s wage rates was 8.1 per 


1 Cf. Report of Proceedings of the National Industrial Conference, 1928, pp. 86-88 
(Professor BELSHAW). 

2 Cf. G. W. Ciinkarp : “ Wages and Working-Hours in New Zealand, 1897- 
1919”, in New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1919, pp. 877 and 916. 

3 The index numbers of money wage rates for March 1932 and March 1936 
(base : Dominion average for each group in 1914 = 1,000; Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics, June 1932 and June 1936) show that between these dates there was an 
increase in the range of variation in the four main districts in the case of 8 industries, 
but in 4 the range was less and in 2 it was the same. In the case of the averages 
of the wage-rate indexes for all industries both the range and the average deviation 
from the mean were less in 1936 than in 1932. 

4 New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, pp. 623 and 626. The groups covered 
by the index of women’s wage rates do not include domestic servants. The latter, 
though numerically an important group, did not enjoy the protection of Arbitra- 
tion Court awards or industrial agreements, and their wage rates are believed to 
have fallen much more sharply than those of women workers in industry. 
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cent. from 1981 to 1933 as compared with the fall of 7.8 per cent. 
in women’s rates.! 

There is no means of estimating with any certainty what 
would have happened if women workers had been deprived al- 
together of the protection of the Court, but there is reason 
to think that the fears expressed by opponents of that course 
in 1932 2 were not unjustified. Trade union organisation among 
women workers is relatively weak, and if left entirely to their 
own devices the women’s unions would have been less able 
than the rest of the workers’ organisations to resist the pressure 
for wage reductions. The fact that from 1931 to 1933 women’s 
wages not only did not fall more but actually fell slightly less 
than men’s suggests therefore that the Court’s protection was 
of real value to them.’ The history of industrial negotiations 
over the period lends support to this conclusion. Most expiring 
awards and agreements covering women workers were renewed 
without great difficulty, and in only four cases up to the end 
of 1935 was the Court called upon to make orders fixing minimum 
wages for such workers. Only one of these orders was still in 
force. The knowledge that women workers could have recourse 
to the Court if any wage dispute in which they were involved 
was not settled by agreement was probably an important factor 
in ensuring that in most cases agreement was reached. 

Nor was this all. In seeking to supplement the meagre 
published information on this subject the writer encountered 
several times in trade union circles the opinion that agreements 
acceptable to men as well as women workers were easier to 
obtain in industries in which women workers formed an im- 
portant organised group than in industries in which their 
absence ensured that no matter could be referred to the Court 
without the consent of both parties. Since in most cases the 
employers’ terms would be judged acceptable or not according 
to the wages offered, some confirmation of this opinion might be 


1 Based on weighted averages of men’s wage rates calculated from the index 
numbers in New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, p. 623, using the weights given 
in Statistical Report on Prices, Wages, ete., 1928 (published by the Census and 
Statistics Office, Wellington), p. xv. 

2 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1932, Vol. CCXXXI, 
pp. 378, 382, 476 and 554 (speeches of Messrs. SEMPLE, LEE, FRASER, and HOLLAND) 
and Christchurch Times, 21 March 1932, editorial. 

3 In attaching some weight to this observation the writer does not overlook 
the fact that over the same period in a number of countries where no special pro- 
tection was given to women workers, their rates of wages did not fall more than 
those of men (cf. statistics of wage rates in: INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36). 
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expected in the movements of wage rates in the industries 
eoncerned. The statistical information available is, however, 
insufficient to enable the influence of any one factor to be 
isolated. Men’s wage rates, it is true, fell slightly less in the 
industries in which more than half the wage earners were 
women than they did in industries in which few women were 
employed. The average decline in the three industries in the 
former group was 7.3 per cent., as compared with 8.4 per cent. 
in six non-farm industries in the latter group. The difference 
is, however, too small to be regarded as conclusive even were 
it proved to be due entirely to this factor.2, The most that can 
be said is that it is not inconsistent with the opinion quoted. 
There are, however, certain general considerations which lend 
support to that opinion. There is in any established industry a 
certain inertia in the structure of wage rates due to the existence 
of customary differentials. Employers hesitate to reduce such 
differentials and any attempt to do so is strenuously resisted 
by the more highly paid workers. To the extent that this 
tendency is effective any support given to wage rates in the 
lower paid groups, to which most women workers belong, will 
help to maintain rates in other groups as well. Particularly 
is this likely to be the case when, as in most of the industries 
concerned, both men and women workers belong to the same 
organisation and have their conditions of work determined 
by the same agreement. The available statistics suggest, in 
fact, not only that women’s wages were partly sheltered by the 
Court, but that the wage differential between men and women 
workers, in the industries in which both were employed together, 
was maintained or even slightly increased.* All things considered 


1 This comparison is based on weighted averages of the index numbers for the 
following industries ; 

(a) Industries in which more than half the wage earners were women : clothing, 
boots, etc. ; textiles and weaving ; and hotel, restaurant, and other personal service ; 

(b) Industries in which few women were employed : building and construction ; 
wood manufacture ; metal working and engineering ; mining ; land transport ; 
and shipping and cargo working. 

2 An alternative hypothesis—that the industries in which women workers were 
most numerous were less affected by the depression and that the pressure for wage 
reductions was consequently less severe in these industries—cannot be satisfac- 
torily tested because of the lack of closely comparable statistics of business activity 
or employment. Such information as is available does not indicate any clear corre- 
lation between wage rates and business activity, but it is not sufficiently conclusive 
to rule out altogether so likely an explanation. In the case of the agricultural and 
pastoral industry the importance of the economic factor seemed evident enough 
to warrant the exclusion of this industry from the comparison. Its inclusion would 
have raised the figure of 8.4 per cent. quoted above to 13.5 per cent. 

3’ Unweighted averages of the weekly rates current at 31 March in each year 
for four groups of male workers—namely, tailors (factory hands), boot operatives, 
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it seems reasonable to conclude that men workers in the indus- 
tries in which women were most numerous derived some benefit 
from the protection afforded to women workers. 

Wage differentials based on differences in skill proved 
somewhat less stable than those corresponding to the different 
sexes. As may be seen from table III, in which a comparison 
is made of the average minimum wage rates current at various 
dates for certain groups of relatively skilled and relatively 
unskilled occupations, the margins paid for skill suffered some 
reduction. 

Typical margins for skill in six industries (bakeries, woollen 
mills, building, saw-milling, leather working, brick making) 
declined from an average of 19.7 per cent. of the unskilled rate 
in March 1932 to 18.6 per cent. in March 1933 and 17.9 per cent. 
in March 1935.1 Average margins for all the occupations covered 
in the table fell from 22.9 per cent. in 1932 to 21.1 per cent. in 
1938 and 21.0 per cent. in 1935. 

The foregoing comparison is based on the weekly rates 
actually current at the dates indicated under awards and 
agreements in force for the occupations covered. Since awards 
are made for varying terms and expire at different dates, 
increases or decreases of wage rates or of margins for skill 
usually become operative at different times for different groups 
of workers. The margins current at a particular date, therefore, 
do not always correspond to the Court’s current view of what 
they should be. The latter is reflected in the “ general minimum 
rates’ per hour for skilled and unskilled workers, which the 
Court, according to pronouncements made by it from time to 
time, is prepared to fix in making new awards. 

From 1920 to early 1932 the absolute margin as indicated 
in these pronouncements * remained constant at 5d. per hour, 





woollen mill general hands, and waiters—show a margin of 70.9 per cent. in 1932, 
72.9 per cent. in 1933 and 72.6 per cent. in 1935 above the rates paid to corre- 
sponding groups of women workers—namely, journeywomen tailoresses in factories, 
journeywomen boot operatives, adult women workers in woollen mills, and wait- 
resses (based on the rates quoted in New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1936, pp. 627- 
628). In all but one of the four industrial groups in which women workers formed 
an appreciable proportion of total wage earners and for which roughly comparable 
indexes of men’s and women’s wage rates are available, men’s wage rates fell 
slightly less from 19381 to 1933 than did women’s rates (Idem, pp. 623 and 626). 

1 As an example of what occurred, the wages of carpenters and of builders’ 
labourers may be cited. The minimum rate for carpenters fell from 101s. 9d. in 
1931 and 91s. 7d. in 1932 to 88s. in 1933-1935, while that for builders’ labourers 
fell from 82s. 6d. in 1931 to 74s. 3d. in 1932-1935. The carpenters’ rate was 23.3 per 
cent. above the labourers’ in 1931 and only 18.5 per cent. above in 1933-1935. 

2 Cf. Awards, etc., Vol. XXXI, pp. 147-148, 
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WAGE RATES OF RELATIVELY SKILLED AND RELATIVELY 
UNSKILLED ADULT MALE WORKERS ! 


(Unweighted Averages of Minimum Weekly Rates in Shillings, 
and Percentage Margins for Skill, at 31 March in each Y vy) 








TABLE IiIl. 















































2 Based on rates quoted in New Zealand Official Year-Book, issues of 1925 to 1936. 
* Occupations covered : 
(a) Skilled: journeymen bakers, spinners, carpenters, sawyers, 
Unskilled ; labourers or general hands in the same industries. 
(b) Skilled : railway engine-drivers, hotel chefs, butchers (first shopmen), roller-men (flour- 
mills), boners (meat preserving), shipwrights, fitters, motor mechanics ; Unskilled : 
railway firemen, hotel waiters, general hands or labourers in butter factories, 
meat freezing, and brewing, quarrymen, bottlewashers, and warehouse storemen. 


There are, of course, considerable variations in skill (and in wage rates) within each group 
of occupations, but the groups may be taken as broadly representative of relatively skilled and 
relatively unskilled male manual workers in New Zealand. 

In comparing wage rates allowance must be made for the fact that wee = hours have dec line ad 
since 1914. Average hours were SE oH as follows : Group (a): 1914: 47; 1921: 464 
1925 and after: 46; Group (6): 1914: 49%; 1921: 45%; 1925 and after: 45% (Statistical 
Report on Prices, Wages, etc., and Awards, etc., for various years). As the average hours of skilled 
workers were, to within a small fraction, the same at each date as those of unskilled workers the 
percentage margins for skill under (a) and (6) are not affected by these changes. Those under (c) 
are little affected. 


curriers, brick-makers ; 


while the percentage which this formed of the current unskilled 
rate varied between 22.0 and 24.1. The general reduction of 10 
per cent. in all rates in June 1931 reduced the absolute margin 
to 4%4d. but left the percentage margin unchanged at 22.7 
From May 1982 on no such standard rates existed. The Court 









| | | | 
Category, etc. * 1914 | 1921 | 1923] 1925 | 1927 | 1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
| } 
(a) Corresponding occu- | 
pations (6 indus- | 
tries): | | 
Skilled 55.8 92.1 |91.9 95.9 | 100.3 | 100.7 | 100.7 |90.8 |88.3 |88.6 |88.0 
Unskilled 49.1 81.8 |77.6 80.5 | 83.1 84.0 | 84.2 75.8 ra 74.6 |74.1 

Margin as percentage | low lee . | 
of unskilled rate |13.9| 12.6 |18.5| 19.1! 20.7/ 1 19.5 |19-7 |18.6 |18.6 |17.9 

|(b) Mainly unrelated | | 

occupations (vari- 

ous industries ) : | 
Skilled 71.3 | 100.4 |98.4 | 104.3 | 107.3 | 108.4 | 108.4 |97.4 92.3 |92.2 |93.2 
Unskilled 51.7 | 84.4 |81.4| 83.7| 85.9) "86. 5| 86.5 |77.8 75.1 (75.1 |75.6 

Margin as percentage | | 
of unskilled rate (37.9 19.0 |21.0 24.5 | 24.9) 25.4 25.4 (25.3 23.0 (22.8 |23.3 

| 

| (c) All cases covered | | 

(14 skilled and | 

14 unskilled occu- 

pations ) : | | 
Skilled 64.7 96.9 |95.7 | 100.7 | 104.3 | 105.1 | 105.1 |94.6 90.6 (90.6 |91.0 
Unskilled 50.6 83.3 |79.8 82.4 84.7 85.4 | 85.5 |76.9 74.8 74.9 (75.2 

Margin as percentage | 
of unskilled rate |27.9 16.3 |20.0 22.3 | 23.2 |* 0 | 22.9 (22.9 21.1 (21.0 /21.0 

| | 

| 
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was very seldom given the opportunity to determine wage 
rates, and the rates reached by agreement between the parties 
varied appreciably in different trades and in different parts of the 
country. There was, however, a general if slight decline in the 
margins for skill. Typical cases are those of engineers (fitters, 
turners, floor and plate moulders, etc.), and journeymen coach- 
builders, whose hourly rates were fixed in 1935 agreements at 
2s. and 2s. 1d. respectively, as compared with 2s. 3d. prior to 
1931, and whose margins over the rates paid to labourers in 
their respective trades fell from 5d. to 4d.1 Expressed as a 
percentage of the unskilled rates, their margins showed declines 
from 22.7 per cent. to 20 per cent. and 19 per cent. 

For some years before 1932 the average margin for skill, 
as shown in both types of comparison, had remained practically 
stable. The decline which took place after that date, though 
small in amount, is therefore of considerable interest, and the 
question arises whether it was a consequence of the cessation 
of compulsory wage regulation. The influence of the Arbitration 
Court on the magnitude of margins for skill is a subject which 
still awaits thorough investigation, but the criticism that it 
fixed margins so low as to discourage the acquisition of skill has 
been balanced by the opinion that the fall in margins for skill 
during the first thirty years of the Court’s operation was but a 
reflection of increased supply due to improved education 
and reduced demand due to technical change, and that the 
Court had rendered valuable service in registering at an early 
date a change which was in any case bound to occur. ? However 
that may be, it is possible that popular emphasis on the desir- 
ability of fixing substantial margins in order to ensure an 
adequate supply of skilled labour may have led the Court to 
maintain margins in certain trades rather higher than would 
have been determined, under conditions of free collective 
bargaining, by the market valuation of skill and the relative 
bargaining power of skilled and unskilled workers. To the extent 
that this was so, the restriction of the Court’s powers may have 





1 Cf. Awards, etc., Vol. XXX, p. 506; Vol. XXX, p. 615, and Vol. XXXV, 
pp. 1234 and 1260. The engineers’ rate is compared in 1929 with the general 
labourers’ rate and in 1935 with the engineers’ labourers’ rate (no special rate was 
fixed for engineers’ labourers in the 1929 Award). For similar declines cf. 19385 
awards and agreements for carpenters, wool sorters in tanneries, bakers, butchers, 
and boners in freezing works. 

2 Cf. A. G. B. Fisner : “ Education and Relative Wage Rates ”’, in Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 6, June 1932, pp. 744 and 751. 
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released forces formerly held in check which favoured narrower 
margins. It is at any rate clear that the relative weakness of 
some of the skilled workers’ unions, dependent as they had been 
to a marked degree on the Court, left them particularly vulner- 
able to attacks on wage rates. Had the Court’s jurisdiction been 
maintained, it seems reasonable to suppose that such reductions 
as it might have made would have left percentage margins 
substantially unchanged. Even without the Court’s protection, 
however, the conventional structure of wage rates proved 
highly resistent to the strains of depression. Falling prices and 
keen competition to reduce costs, which led employers to 
question special privileges and replace higher by lower paid 
workers wherever possible, resulted, as in certain other coun- 
tries }, in a reduction of the average margin for skill, but the 
reduction was slight. * 

It will be a matter of some interest to see whether the 1936 
figures show a tendency for the margin to widen again with 
returning prosperity. If they do, the Court may safely conclude 
that its previous practice has been vindicated by the experience 
of the past four years. And in any case it may assume that 
average margins, which declined by less than one-tenth during 
a depression of unusual severity, cannot have been very different 
from the valuation of the market. 


Industrial Disputes 


One of the arguments advanced against the abolition of 
compulsory arbitration in 1932 was that it would lead to 
widespread industrial conflict. Whether in the long run this 
would have occurred must now remain a matter of conjecture, 
since compulsory arbitration had been restored before the full 
effect of business revival on the strength of the trade unions 
had made itself felt. For the depression years at least the 
prophecy was not fulfilled. 

There was, as table IV shows, an increase in 1982 and 1933 
in the time lost through disputes. Most of the increase occurred 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR Orrice: Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935- 
36, Tables [X and X, and similar tables in earlier issues. 

2 In practice the decline in the margin between the rates actually paid to 
skilled and unskilled workers was probably greater, since before the depression rates 
higher than the award minima were current for skilled workers in many industries 
but relatively rare in the case of unskilled workers, while during the depression 
rates actually paid approximated closely to the minima in both cases. 
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TABLE IV. WORKING DAYS LOST THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ! 




















l l | 
1926-1930 | | | 1936 
Industry =, 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 (6 months) 

ms | | 
Mining 19.0 47.1 96.7 | 51.4 1.0 | 10.9 | 4.2 
' 
Shipping and cargo | | 
working 2.2 1.1 2.6; 13.5 92; O03); 3.4 | 

} | 
Other industries 6.7 0.3 9.4| 0.2 0.2 | 7.4 | 0.2 | 
= — 
| | 
Total 27.9 | 48.5 | 108.6) 65.1 | 10.4 | 18.6 | 7.8 | 
| t 




















2 Source: New Zealand Official Year-Book, issues of 1928 to 1936, and Monthly Abstract 
o Statistics, Feb. and July 1936. In 1936 the number of days lost was 7,704 in the first quarter 
and 94 in the second quarter. 


in one industry—coal mining—which for some years had nego- 
tiated its agreements outside the Arbitration Court. It cannot, 
therefore, be attributed directly to the curtailment of the Court’s 
powers. There was, however, a certain indirect connection. The 
disputes in the mining industry arose out of the mine owners’ 
proposals for substantial wage reductions and revised conditions 
of employment, and the enforcement of these proposals was 
facilitated by an Act which strengthened the bargaining position 
of the Employers’ Federation and enabled it to seek an im- 
mediate revision of existing awards and agreements and to 
organise a drive for wage reductions in all industries.!_ Similar 
causes operated in the other main industries. 

Even in 1932, however, the number of days lost through 
disputes was small when allowance is made for the number 
of workers affected by industrial negotiations. The explanation 
lay mainly in the economic situation. Business activity was 
declining, unemployment increasing and union membership 
and subscriptions falling off. Only those unions which were in the 
strongest strategical position could hope to succeed in such 
conditions with the weapon of the strike. The great majority, 
having for years relied entirely on the Court to guarantee them 
fair conditions, possessed neither the leadership nor the organ- 
isation and resources required. Consequently, although the 
employers’ terms for renewing agreements aroused widespread 





1 For the general policy adopted by the Federation in their negotiations cf. 
New ZEALAND EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION : Annual Report . . . 2 November 1932 


(typescript), pp. 5-9. 
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dissatisfaction, and although in certain cases negotiations 
were marked by a bitterness seldom seen in New Zealand, 
there were few actual stoppages of work. 

Where stoppages occurred the results were generally in 
favour of the employers. Of 37 disputes during the four years 
1982 to 1935, which ended definitely in favour of one party 
or the other, 26 were settled in favour of the employers and only 
11 in favour of the workers. Thirteen of the disputes related 
mainly to wages, and of these only 3 ended in favour of the 
workers. * 

From the latter part of 1934 on improvements in business 
activity and in the bargaining power of the unions were reflected 
in a slight increase in the severity of disputes. The increase was, 
however, very small and a large number of awards and agree- 
ments were revised to meet the workers’ demands without 
any stoppages occurring. As in previous years the professional 
representatives of employers and workers showed notable skill 
in translating into successful negotiations and agreements the 
marked preference of the great majority of their principals 
for conciliation and peaceful settlement. In spite of radical 
changes in the machinery for industrial peace, New Zealand 
thus continued as in the past ? to enjoy a comparative immunity 
from serious stoppages. It would, however, be a mistake to 
conclude that the form of this machinery is of little consequence 
or that the Arbitration Court had little responsibility for the 
previous record of industrial peace. During the past few years 
unemployment and other unfavourable circumstances have 
hindered a resort to strikes. But the main factors in industrial 
peace, the preference of the parties for peaceful negotiation and 
the general assumption that collective agreements concluded 
in this way form the normal method of regulating working 
conditions, have their origin in the New Zealand employers’ 
and workers’ lifelong experience of orderly and successful 
negotiation under the arbitration system.® 


Trade Unions 


When the compulsory powers of the Arbitration Court were 
curtailed by the 1932 amendment, efforts were made to meet 





1 New Zealand Official Year-Book, issues of 1934 to 1936, and 19387 (proof.) 

2 Cf. E. J. Ricnes: “ International Comparisons of the Time lost through 
Industrial Disputes ”’, in Economic Record, Vol. 1X, No. 17, Dec. 1933, pp. 231-238. 

3 Cf. Report of Proceedings of the National Industrial Conference, 1928, pp. 228- 
236 (Mr. T. O. BisHop) and pp. 74-76 (Professor BELsHaw). 
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the new situation by developing greater unity in the trade 
union movement. For a time these efforts gave some promise 
of success.!. A national conference of trade union leaders was 
held to formulate a common policy and local councils were 
set up in certain centres to handle disputes and to co-ordinate 
the action of different unions. As a result of these efforts joint 
action was taken in a certain number of disputes, weaker unions 
being helped by those in a stronger position’, but on the whole 
the results of the movement fell far short of its original aims. 
As will be noted in a later section of the present article, trade 
union leaders were still putting forward in 1936 proposals 
similar to those made in 1982 and 1933, and to judge by their 
strictures on the present situation, little progress seems to 
have been made towards unity on a national scale. 

The average size and the total membership of trade unions, 
which had begun to decline fairly sharply in 1931 as unemploy- 
ment increased, continued to do so until the end of 1933. In 
the next two years, as may be seen from table V, there was 
some recovery. 


TABLE V. REGISTERED INDUSTRIAL UNIONS OF WORKERS, 1929-1935 ! 











| Membership 
Date Number of 
(31 Dec.) unions Total ‘ wt one 
verage unions o 
(thousands) ond weer 

1929 409 102.6 251 74 
1930 416 101.5 244 74 
1931 405 90.5 224 72 
1932 400 79.3 198 69 
1933 407 71.9 177 63 
1934 404 74.4 184 65 
1935 410 80.9 197 70 


























* Source: New Zealand Official Year-Book, issues of 1931 to 1936, and Report of the 
Department of Labour, 1936. The figures relate to unions registered under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, under which the great majority of trade unions, are registered. 





' Cf. E. J. Ricues : “ The Depression and Industrial Arbitration in New Zea- 
land ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 19338, p. 633. 

2 For references to such action see the files of New Zealand Worker (e.g. issues 
of 26 July, 2, 9, and 30 Aug., and 4 Oct. 1933, and 28 March and 1 June 1934) ; 
Standard (e.g. issues of 11 March, 1 April, and 12 Aug. 1936), and New Zealand 
Transport Worker (e.g. issues of Oct. 1933, June, July and Aug. 1934, Nov. 1935, 
and March 1936). 
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There was, however, little change in the total number of 
unions registered. Although the abolition of compulsory arbi- 
tration left the smaller unions virtually powerless and increased 
correspondingly the incentive to amalgamation, the proportion 
of total union membership in the larger unions actually declined 
and the number of small unions remained practically constant. 
When national agreements lapsed, certain large unions cancelled 
their registration and a number of smaller local organisations 
were registered in their place. In one important industry an 
unsuccessful strike against wage reductions was followed by 
the engagement of non-union labour and the formation of a 
number of small company unions. Where small unions had 
been long established a variety of factors combined to ensure 
their survival. Real differences of interest, personal factors, 
and a belief that compulsory arbitration would be restored as 
soon as a change of government occurred combined to delay 
the expected movement towards co-operation on a larger scale. 
In the long run, if the curtailment of the Court’s powers had 
continued, the advantages of larger unions in free collective 
bargaining might have proved decisive, but up to the end of 
1935 the situation remained substantially unchanged. 


PROVISIONS OF THE NEw Law 


The main provisions of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Amendment Act, 1936, are concerned with the 
fixing of a basic wage, the scope and membership of trade 
unions, the powers of the Arbitration Court and the forty-hour 
week. In the following paragraphs these provisions and certain 
others worthy of note are summarised. 

Under the provisions relating to basic rates of wages the 
Arbitration Court is required to fix by general order within 
three months (i.e. by 8 September 1936) a basic rate for adult 
male workers employed in any industry to which any award 
or industrial agreement relates and a separate basic rate for 
adult female workers so employed. The basic rate for male 
workers must be sufficient to enable a man to maintain a wife 
and three children “in a fair and reasonable standard of com- 
fort’. In fixing the basic rates, which may be amended at 
intervals of not less than six months, the Court shall have 








1M. J. Rearpon: “American Methods in Meat Industry’’, in Standard, 
19 Feb. 1936, p. 7. 
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regard to the general economic and financial conditions affect- 
ing trade and industry in New Zealand and to the cost of living 
Whatever rates may have been fixed in awards or agreements, 
no adult male or female worker, unless in possession of a permit 
issued by the Court, in any industry covered by an award or 
agreement, may receive less than the current basic rates. 

There are a number of important provisions affecting 
industrial unions of employers or workers. A section of the 
principal Act (the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1925) which empowered (but did not require) the Registrar 
of Industrial Unions to refuse (subject to being over-ruled by 
the Court) to register under the Act more than one industrial 
union for the same industry in any one locality or industrial 
district, is replaced by a provision that no industrial union 
may be registered, except with the concurrence of the Minister 
of Labour, if there already exists for the same industry in the 
same industrial district either a registered industrial union 
or a trade union registered (under the Trade Unions Act, 1908) 
before 1 May 1936. 

Provision is made for the registration, with the consent of 
the Minister, of a New Zealand union covering the whole of any 
industry or related industries throughout the Dominion in 
cases where. the society applying for registration has branches 
with not less than a specified membership (3 employers or 
15 workers) in at least four of the industrial districts (at present 
eight in number) into which the country is divided. Where 
registered local unions are already in existence in the industry 
or industries concerned no society may be registered as a New 
Zealand union unless either all the existing unions or a majority 
of their members are in favour of such registration. On the 
registration of a New Zealand union the registration of every 
existing union will be cancelled unless the Minister of Labour, 
having satisfied himself that a majority of the members of any 
union desire that its registration be continued, decides to that 
effect. When a New Zealand union has been registered no new 
union may be registered for the same industry or industries 
unless not less than two-thirds of all employers or workers in 
the area to which the application relates are members of a 
society applying for registration. Provisions similar to those 
for New Zealand unions are made for unions covering any two 
or more industrial districts. 

A further section of the Act requires all workers who are 
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subject to any award or industrial agreement to be members 
of a union. Every award or agreement made after the passing 
of the Act must contain a provision making it unlawful to 
employ in the industry concerned any adult who is not a member 
of an industrial union bound by it or of a trade union registered 
before 1 May 1936 and similarly bound. For the purpose of this 
provision the term adult includes any person of 18 years or over 
or in receipt of the minimum rate of wages prescribed for adult 
workers by any award or agreement. One month after the pass- 
ing of the Act all existing awards and agreements will be deemed 
to be amended to include the same provision. No union, unless 
its maximum membership is fixed by the Court and is already 
reached, may refuse to accept as a member any person obliged 
by this provision to become a member. Any person debarred 
by this provision from membership of a limited union may be 
employed if no member of the union is available and willing 
to perform the particular work to be done. Any other non- 
unionist may be continued in employment during such time 
as no member of a union bound by the relevant award or agree- 
ment is available and willing to do the work in question. 

Union subscriptions are the subject of a provision limiting 
them to Is. per week except in cases where a higher rate is 
fixed by a union meeting of which written notice, stating that 
one of the purposes of the meeting is to raise subscriptions 
above that rate, is given at least seven days in advance to every 
member. Another provision authorises the Court to include 
in any award a clause empowering a representative of any 
industrial union of workers to enter at all reasonable times upon 
the premises of any employer bound by the award, and there to 
interview any workers, but not so as to interfere unreasonably 
with the employer’s business. 

The third main subject dealt with by the recent Act is the 
jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court. Sections 13 to 16 restore 
to the Court the jurisdiction in relation to industrial disputes 
which it had prior to the 1932 amendment, and provide in 
particular that if no settlement or recommendation is made by 
a Conciliation Council the dispute in question shall be referred 
to the Court for settlement. Section 2 removes the restrictions 
placed by judicial interpretation on the definition of “ industrial 
matters ”’ (to which the Court’s jurisdiction in industrial disputes 
and the content of awards and agreements are limited) and 
extends the definition to include all matters affecting the 
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privileges, rights and duties of industrial unions or associations 
and their officers. The power of the Court to amend awards is 
also extended. Section 23 authorises the Court to extend an 
award so as to join and bind as party thereto any (and not 
merely any specified) trade union, industrial union or associa- 
tion, or employer in the same industry; repeals the proviso 
limiting this power to awards relating to a trade or manufac- 
ture the products of which enter into competition with those 
manufactured in another industrial district and in which a 
majority of the employers and unions of workers are bound by 
the award ; and limits the proviso to a provision that the Court 
shall not extend an award to cover any employer unless a majo- 
rity of the employers in the district who are engaged in the 
industry to which it relates are already bound by it. The Court 
may, on application within one month of the making of any 
order extending an award to unspecified unions or employers, 
grant exemption from it. 

Hours of work form the subject of sections 20 to 22 of the 
Act, which direct the Court to fix maximum hours (exclusive 
of overtime) at not more than 40 per week unless in the opinion 
of the Court it would be impracticable to carry on efficiently 
any industry to which the award relates if hours were so limited ; 
empower it to amend existing awards or industrial agreements 
so as to fix maximum hours at 40, or if that is considered 
impracticable at a figure intermediate between 40 and the pre- 
vious maximum; and direct it to endeavour to fix working 
hours when the maximum is not more than 40 per week in such 
a way that no part of the working period falls on a Saturday. 
No award fixing hours at 40 or less shall take effect before 
1 September 1936. If in any award made after the passing of 
the Act the maximum hours (exclusive of overtime) to be 
worked by any worker in any week are fixed in excess of 40 
the Court must indicate in the award the grounds which in its 
opinion made impracticable the fixing of a maximum of 40 hours. 
Where an existing award or agreement is amended so as to 
reduce maximum hours of work “ any rates of pay fixed in the 
award or agreement shall, if necessary, be increased, either 
directly by the Court or indirectly by the operation of the order, 
so that the ordinary rate of weekly wages of any worker bound 
by the award or agreement shall not be reduced by reason of 
the reduction made in the number of his working hours.” 

The Act contains, finally, certain provisions relating to 
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administration and enforcement, one of which confers on 
Inspectors of Awards the power to recover arrears of wages on 
behalf of a worker subject to an award or industrial agreement. 
The time limit for commencing actions for recovery of unpaid 
wages is increased from six to twelve months. Another section 
repeals the provisions of the 1925 and 1932 Acts allowing 
exemption from awards to local authorities and unemployment 
relief works. 

As may be seen from the foregoing analysis, the new law 
represents in part a return to the situation which existed prior 
to the 1932 amendment. Many of its provisions, however, are 
entirely new. Compulsory arbitration is restored substantially 
as before, but the basic wage, compulsory unionism, the forty- 
hour week and certain other provisions are new. 

Precedents for the basic wage provisions are to be found 
in Australian practice and in experience during the early post- 
war years in New Zealand. In Australia the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court and various State wage tribunals! have for 
many years fixed a basic or living wage for the unskilled worker, 
adjusting its level from time to time in accordance with varia- 
tions in the cost of living. Such adjustments take effect at once 
either generally or through a provision in awards making the 
basic rate subject to periodical revision according to changes 
in the cost of living. The Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
and, to a large extent, the State Courts and Boards, have followed 
closely the standard first set in 1907 in the famous Harvester 
judgment.’ In this case the living wage was fixed by Mr. Justice 
Higgins on the basis of “the normal needs of the average 
employee, regarded as a human being living in a civilised com- 
munity ” and maintaining a “ household of about five persons ”’.* 

The practice of the New Zealand Court has varied at different 
times. When first established it fixed a “ fair wage ’’ based on 
what was already being paid elsewhere for similar work. In 
1907 it introduced the principle of the “living wage”, but 





1 In Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia. 
Many Tasmanian Wage Boards have followed a similar practice. 

2 The New South Wales Industrial Commission and the Western Australia 
Court of Arbitration are exceptions. In the former case, where a child endowment 
scheme is in operation, the basis is a man and wife ; and in the latter, a man, wife 
and two children. 

3 Cf. George ANDERSON : Fixation of Wages in Australia (Melbourne, Macmillan, 
1929), p. 189. 

4 Cf. N. S. Woops: “A Study of the Basic Wage in New Zealand Prior to 
1928’, in Economic Record, Dec. 1933, and J. B. ConpLirre : New Zealand in 
the Making (London, Allen and Unwin, 1930), pp. 348 et seq. 
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without attempting to define the content or the method of 
calculation of the living wage. The basis adopted was apparently 
the Victorian Harvester standard. From then on, as the cost 
of living rose, the Court raised its basic wage in sympathy, 
and by 1918 it had adopted the policy of pegging the minimum 
wage for unskilled labour to an average standard of living, 
as ascertained by a Department of Labour enquiry in 1909- 
1913, with an allowance for changes in retail prices. Prices 
were, however, rising rapidly and wage rates fixed for periods 
of three years in awards expiring at different times could not 
keep pace with them. An Act of 1918 (the War Legislation and 
Statute Law Amendment Act) accordingly empowered the Court 
to issue at regular periods proclamations altering the wage level 
throughout all trades. The Court did so by fixing three basic 
rates, for unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled workers, and by 
proclaiming every six months a bonus based on movements 
in the index numbers of retail prices. The bonuses were added 
to the basic rates and went into effect immediately after pro- 
clamation. The 1918 Act was repealed by the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 1921-1922, which, 
however, still empowered the Court to amend current awards 
and agreements by making such changes in wage rates as it 
thought just and equitable having regard to a fair standard 
of living, and directed it in doing so to have regard not only 
to the cost of living but also to the economic and financial 
conditions affecting trade and industry in New Zealand and 
all other relevant considerations. The system of basic wage 
rates and supplementary bonuses thus lasted until the end of 
1923, when the special legislation of 1918 and 1921-1922 finally 
expired. From then on the Court had no power to amend rates 
during the currency of awards without the consent of all parties 
thereto. It returned accordingly to the practice of three-yearly 
awards for separate industries, but continued from time to time 
to vary the general minimum rates which it was prepared to 
fix in making new awards. In 1925, after an examination of 
the various aspects of the problem of the living wage, the Court 
adopted as a basis for calculation an average family budget 
ascertained in a pre-war enquiry, and fixed a minimum wage 
for an unskilled worker described as “a wage that is regarded 
as sufficient to maintain himself, a wife and two children ’’.! 





1 Evening Star (Dunedin), 12 Sept. 1925, quoted in: N.S. Woops : loc. cit., 
p. 267. Cf. the Court’s statement ; “ We in New Zealand have reckoned only two 
children to the average family ”’, in its Pronouncement of 8 May 1922 (Awards, etc., 
Vol. XXIII, p. 350). 
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The size of family taken into account was thus smaller than 
in the Harvester decision. In 1927, in making an award for 
employees in a freezing works, the Court departed from its 
former reliance on the cost of living, emphasised the social 
nature of the minimum wage, and took into account the great 
prosperity enjoyed by primary producers from 1923 to 1925. 
Throughout this period—from 1923 to 1931—variations in 
award rates were made piecemeal, increases or decreases becom- 
ing effective in each industry at the time when a new award 
was made for that industry. In 1931, the Court was empowered 
by special legislation to amend, by general order, the rates of 
wages both in awards and in industrial agreements. In doing 
so it was directed to take into account the economic and financial 
conditions affecting trade and industry in New Zealand and all 
other considerations which it deemed relevant, and to make 
such an order as it thought just and equitable. No direct 
reference was made to the cost of living or to the living wage. 
The Court interpreted the Act as making economic and financial 
conditions the paramount consideration, but regarded the cost 
of living and the living wage as also relevant. Only one general 
order was made, providing for a general reduction of 10 per 
cent. in wage rates. 

The basic wage provisions in the Act recently passed thus 
represent in some respects a return to a method already tried. 
It is, however, the first time that the Court has been specifically 
directed to fix “ basic rates ’ applicable to all workers covered 
by awards and agreements, and to fix such rates for women as 
well as men ; and it is the first time that the law has specified the 
size of family (man, wife and three children) which the Court is to 
take into account in fixing wages. Hitherto, with the exception 
of a brief period during 1918-1923, the legislature had conferred 
upon the Court “ very extensive powers, whilst affording almost 
no guidance as to the manner in which those powers [were] to 
be exercised ’’.2. The Court was thus placed in a position of 
great difficulty, and acute and persistent controversy became 
inevitable. The new provision will limit the range of controversy 
and simplify to some extent the task of the Court; but it is 
likely to throw into relief the present gaps in statistical know- 
ledge, and in particular the inadequate nature of existing infor- 


1 Awards, etc., Vol. XX XI, 1981, p. 148. 

* Mr. Justice Heypon (on a similar situation in New South Wales), in New 
South Wales Saw Mills v. Timber Yard Employees’ Association (New Souru WALEs : 
Arbitration Reports, 1905, p. 308). Quoted in : E. M. Burns : Wages and the State 
(London, P. S. King, 1926), p. 259. 
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mation about actual earnings, standards of living and cost of 
living of the groups for whom basic rates are to be fixed. In 
another direction the new provisions should prove of value by 
introducing a greater element of flexibility : the Court will not 
have to wait until individual awards expire before adjusting 
wage rates to major changes in economic conditions or in the 
cost of living, but will be able to bring about a speedy adjustment 
over the whole field of industry. If present expectations of 
rising prices and expanding economic activity are realised, 
this provision, by enabling the Court to reduce the customary 
lag in wage rates, should prove of value to the workers during 
the immediate future. 

The original Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1894 bore the sub-title “An Act for the Encouragement of 
Trade Unions”, and its framer attached considerable impor- 
tance to this aim. ! In the 1936 amendment a similar intention 
is evident. It is the policy of the Government to have working 
conditions fixed by negotiation between organised workers 
and employers and it is considered reasonable to require all 
workers to bear their share of the cost and responsibility of 
giving effect to this policy. Preference to unionists, which the 
Court formerly could but did not invariably choose to grant, 
is made compulsory. Previously the Court’s usual preference 
clause required the dismissal of a non-unionist only if the 
union was able to provide in his place a worker who was “ equally 
qualified... and ready and willing” to perform the work. 
The employer was prima facie the judge of whether a worker 
was “ equally qualified ”. Now a non-unionist may be employed 
only if no member of a union is “ available . . . ready and willing’. 
Moreover the customary preference clause limited union sub- 
scriptions to not more than Is. (usually 6d.) per week. In 
future the amount of the subscription is to be determined by 
the union alone, according to a prescribed procedure. As a result 
of these changes both the membership and the financial strength 
of the unions will, it is expected, be greatly increased. Of 
searcely less importance is the provision for registration of 
New Zealand unions (i.e. unions covering the whole of the 
country). When the 1894 Act was passed awards could be 





1 See, for example, W. P. Reeves: State Experiments in Australia and New 
Zealand (London, Allen and Unwin, 1902), Vol. II, pp. 101, 111, 170, and 181. 
Cf. J. B. Conpuirre in The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. VII, 
Part II : New Zealand (Cambridge University Press, 1933), p. 184. 
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made only for districts or smaller localities. As competition 
between employers in different districts became evident and 
increased, the Court took steps to secure uniformity in awards 
for the same industry in different districts, and eventually 
amending Acts empowered the Court to extend awards to other 
districts under certain conditions, and authorised industrial 
associations (representing two or more unions of employers 
or workers) to apply for awards to cover more than one district. 
The standardisation and extension of awards and the tendency 
for local agreements to be accepted elsewhere as precedents 
led to a demand for unions organised on a wider basis than 
the industrial district. The new law makes it possible for 
such unions to register and to seek national awards. The pro- 
visions of the Act designed to limit undue multiplication of 
unions and to safeguard the position of existing unions registered 
under the Trade Unions Act are also important; and the 
section authorising the Court to give union officials the right 
to inspect an employer’s premises illustrates the Government’s 
intention to enforce recognition of the function of workers’ 
organisations in negotiating and policing collective agreements 
governing conditions of work. Most employers have in the past 
authorised such visits as a matter of courtesy and good indus- 
trial relations. In future those who are not prepared voluntarily 
to admit union officials may be compelled to do so. 

The extension of the definition of “industrial matters ”’ 
which may be dealt with by the Court is also of importance to 
the trade unions. The framer of the original Act clearly intended 
to place the Court of Arbitration outside the jurisdiction of 
all other courts in New Zealand!; and industrial matters 
were very broadly defined. The definition was, however, 
restricted by judicial interpretation, and successful appeals 
have been made to the Court of Appeal from decisions of the 
Arbitration Court and from industrial agreements. The limi- 
tations thus placed on the Court’s powers were unwelcome 
to the unions, which desired the insertion in awards of certain 
clauses which judicial decisions held inadmissible under the 





1 Cf. W. P. REEVEs : op. cit., p. 103, and section 97 of the Act (as consolidated 
in 1925), which states that “ no award, order or proceeding of the Court shall be 
liable to be challenged, appealed against, reviewed, quashed, or called in question 
by any Court of Judicature on any account whatsoever’’. It has, however, been held 
that the Supreme Court can quash any award which attempts to deal with matters 
not covered by the definition of “ industrial matters’’. Cf. A. J. MAZENGARB: 
The New Industrial Legislation (Auckland, Law Book Company of N.Z. Ltd., 1936), 
p. 4. 
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original definition’, and in general desired the Arbitration 
Court to be subject to as little interference as possible from 
other tribunals less conversant with industrial matters.* By 
the 1936 amendment all such limitations are removed. 

The sections of the Act providing for the 40-hour, five- 
day, week give satisfaction to a claim which has been put 
forward with increasing insistence by the trade unions in recent 
years, and which finds its inspiration partly in the special 
circumstances of the depression and partly in the movement 
in other countries and at the International Labour Conference 
in favour of the shorter working week. Hitherto no New 
Zealand law has prescribed a 40-hour week and there have 
been very few cases in which a 40-hour week was worked, 
the 44-hour week being fairly general in factories and out- 
door work and the 48-hour week in shops. A five-day week 
was, however, in application in 38 factories employing some 
900 men. * 

Under the new law, the onus of proving that it would be 
impracticable to carry on efficiently any industry if hours 
were limited to 40 lies with the employers concerned ; and the 
final decision rests with the Arbitration Court. The Court 
may not, however, extend hours beyond 44 per week in the case 
of any workers for whom that maximum is prescribed in the 
Factories Amendment Act, 1936, or the Shops and Offices 
Amendment Act, 1936. The Minister of Labour, in introducing 
the Bill, recognised that there were “ perhaps a few industries ” 
in which it would be difficult to apply the 40-hour week, but 
expressed the opinion that “in most industries the principle 
can and should be applied.... Wherever practicable, the 
Court must concede the forty-hour week. ” 4 The general inten- 








1 Cf. NEw ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1936, No. 8, p. 184, 
speech of the Hon. Mark Facan. The decisions in question dealt with provisions 
held to involve some form of “ compulsory unionism *’ (MAZENGARB : op. cit., p. 4). 
In certain cases, it may be noted, provisions of this type were included in awards 
at the request of the parties, the Court at the same time making it clear that they 
were not enforceable at law (cf., for example Awards, etc., Vol. X XXIII, pp. 111 
and 231). In others, the Court when making an award noted in an attached 
memorandum a recommendation from the assessors in a dispute that an agree- 
ment reached by them on such matters be observed by all employers (cf. Awards, 
etc., Vol. XXXV, p. 1445). 

2 Cf. New Zealand Transport Worker, 7 Feb. 1936, p. 8, and 1 May 1936, p. 15. 

3 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1936, No. 4, p. 528, 
speech of the Hon. Mr. ArmstronG. The total number of factories registered under 
the Factories Act at 31 March 1936 was 16,434, employing 102,275 workers ( Report 
of the Department of Labour, 1936, p. 1). 

* Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1936, p. 528. 
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tion of the legislature is thus clear, but as the Act contains 
no definition of the terms “ impracticable ’”’ and “ efficiently ”’, 
the responsibility placed on the Court is a heavy one. The 
Court must decide, for example, whether only technical factors 
are to be taken into account in assessing impracticability, 
or whether other factors, and in particular financial difficulties, 
should be considered ; if the latter, what degree of financial 
hardship would render the conduct of a business impracticable. 

In adjusting wage rates to reduced hours of work, some 
discretion is also left to the Court. The Act provides that 
where the hours fixed in existing awards are reduced to 40 
per week, the weekly wage rates must be maintained. No 
corresponding direction is given to the Court in respect of 
new awards instituting a 40-hour week. There are, however, 
corresponding sections in the Factories Amendment Act, 1936, 
and the Shops and Offices Amendment Act, 1936, which became 
law at the same time as the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Amendment Act, providing that the wages of factory, 
shop and office workers are not to be reduced on account of 
the changes in working hours, including a reduction to 40 per 
week in factories and 44 in shops, made by those Acts. In view 
of this evidence of the intention of the Legislature, and in 
view of the fact that to adopt a different practice in different 
industries would be to create inequalities between similar 
grades of workers, it is to be expected that the Court will in 
general take the view that reductions in hours should not 
entail any reduction in weekly wages. 

It may be noted finally that the powers of the Arbitration 
Court have been extended by other recent legislation, in addi- 
tion to the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amend- 
ment Act.! The Factories Amendment Act, 1936, provides 
that no worker may be employed in or about a factory for more 
than 40 hours (excluding meal times) in any one week, or for 
more than 8 hours (excluding meal times) in any one day, or 
for more than 41, hours continuously without an_ interval 
of at least three-quarters of an hour for a meal. These limits 
may, however, on application by an occupier of a factory, 
be extended by the Arbitration Court if, in the opinion of the 
Court, it would be impracticable to carry on efficiently the work 





1 On the other hand, under this Act the power to recommend the registration 
of more than one union of workers in any given industry has been withdrawn from 
the Court and vested in the Registrar of Unions and the Minister of Labour. 
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of the factory without the extension. The Court may not, 
however, extend hours beyond 44 per week (exclusive of meal 
times). Under Parts I and II of the Finance Act, 1936, the pur- 
pose of which is to restore wage rates reduced in 1931 and later 
to their 1931 level, the Court is empowered to adjust any 
anomalies which may arise in the restoration of wage reductions 
to workers covered by certain awards and agreements. ! 


THE WorKING OF THE NEw Law 


There has been considerable activity in recent months 
in the field of industrial negotiations. Already in 1934 and 
1935 increasing business activity following on a rise in the 
prices of New Zealand’s exports had led to a reduction in 
unemployment and an improvement in wage rates. Moreover, 
even before the passage of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Amendment Act, the advent of a Labour Govern- 
ment pledged to reinstate compulsory arbitration and to restore 
wages to their 1931 level had added to the forces favouring the 
trade unions in collective bargaining and had increased the 
willingness of employers to concede improved conditions. 
The passage of the Act was followed immediately by a move 
on the part of many unions to secure awards or to revise existing 
awards and agreements. 

In addition to the maintenance of weekly wages with re- 
duced hours increases in wages have been conceded by agree- 
ments or awarded by the Court in several industries. The 
index number of money wage rates, which had touched a mini- 
mum of 1,448 in the June quarter of 1934 and stood at 1,518 in 
December 1935, had risen to 1,544 by March 1936, and has 
undoubtedly risen further since that date. 

As was the case up to 1932, the provision that unsettled 
disputes are automatically referred to the Court has ensured 
that in practice the major questions of hours and wages have 
usually been left to it to determine. In general the Court 
expects the members of a Conciliation Council, who are experts 
in the problems of their industry, to settle technical questions 
among themselves ; and in fact the detailed conditions of work 





1 This Act, it may be noted, extends Governmental action in the determination 
of wage rates to industries and groups of workers not touched by any previous 
regulation. It provides for the restoration to the 1931 level of the wage rates not 
merely of public servants and workers covered by awards, industrial agreements 
and apprenticeship orders, but also of all other workers covered by any contract 
of service. 
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have usually been dealt with in this way. Wages, hours, over- 
time rates and holidays are, however, matters which the Court 
normally expects to be called on to decide 1, and since neither 
party will accept less than it thinks the Court likely to award 
such matters have generally been left to the Court. The Court, 
which for four years had played a minor role, has thus again 
become the authority responsible for regulating wages and 
conditions of employment throughout a large part of New 
Zealand industry. 

In the process the tendency towards standardisation of condi- 
tions seems likely, as a result of the increase in the work of the 
Court and the provisions of the new law encouraging larger 
associations of workers, to be strengthened. In an important 
statement during the hearing of a recent case the President 
of the Court, Mr. Justice Page, mentioned that the Court found 
itself very much pressed for time, and expressed the opinion 
that the more awards were combined together the simpler the 
work would become for all those interested. Generally speaking, 
the Court considered, one award in an industry was better 
than two, and where practicable the Court favoured Dominion 
awards.” 

During the months immediately following the passage of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act the 
Court had to deal with some hundreds of applications from 
occupiers of factories for extensions of the hours fixed under the 
Factories Amendment Act and from trade unions for the reduc- 
tion of hours fixed under existing awards and agreements. 
Most of these were disposed of within the first three months, 
the task of the Court being simplified by agreements to regard 
applications brought by a section of an industry as test cases 
and by the withdrawal of applications as the Court’s policy 
became defined. It proved impossible, however, to deal with 
all the applications by 1 September, the date when the shorter 
working week became effective, or to fix the basic rates of wages, 
as directed in the Act, by 8 September. * 

In the majority of cases so far decided the 40-hour week was 
awarded 4, with maintenance of weekly wage rates, but in a 


1 Cf., for example, New Zealand Herald, 17 Sept. 1936, report of the electrical 
workers’ case. 

2 New Zealand Herald, 2 Sept. 1936. 

3 The rates were fixed by decision of 2 November 1936 at £3 16s. for men and 
£1 16s. for women (Daily Herald, 3 Nov. 1936). 

4 It was awarded in 55 out of the first 84 cases dealt with (Standard, 9 Sept. 
1936). 
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number of important trades and industries it was held to be 
impracticable and a 44-hour or even longer week was authorised. 
Saturday work and longer unbroken working periods were 
also allowed in several cases. Altogether, as a result of extensions 
of hours allowed by the Court: and exemptions provided for in 
the Factories Amendment Act and later Orders in Council, at 
least one-third of all workers in factories are estimated to have 
been exempted from the general limit of 40 hours fixed by law. 
The grounds on which extensions of hours were allowed by the 
Court included the length of the processes involved, the pressure 
of oversea competition, the limits imposed on producers by 
governmental price control, the perishable nature of the pro- 
duct, established shopping habits and the daily needs of the 
general public, and the exigencies of related industries. Seasonal 
variations in activity in certain industries were allowed for by 
fixing a 44-hour week during the busy half of the year and a 
36-hour week (in a few cases 40 hours) for the remaining months.? 

Dissatisfaction with the Court’s decisions granting exemption 
from the 40-hour week was expressed by a number of the trade 
unions affected. In reply, the Minister of Labour, while pointing 
out that the 40-hour week was still in an experimental stage 
and could not be applied universally all at once, added: “When 
the Arbitration Court has finished its work, say in a year’s 





1 New Zealand Herald, 3 Sept. 1936. 

2 Following is a summary by industry or occupation of the decisions given in a 
number of cases : 
40-hour week fixed (* indicates Saturday work authorised for some or all workers.): 

Footwear manufacturing and repairing ; ammunition manufacturers ; certain 
tramways * ; clothing workers ; hosiery and knitting factories ; furniture manu- 
facture and related trades ; building and related trades ; manufacturing jewellers ; 
car assembly factory mechanics (by agreement) ; motor and cycle mechanics * ; 
coach builders *; biscuit and confectionery manufacturers (by agreement) * ; 
range makers * ; manure manufacturers (by agreement) ; certain tallow, acid, soap 
and candle makers * ; fur garment manufacturers ; acetone gas manufacturers ; 
sawmills * ; timber yards ; box makers * ; woollen mills ; paper mills ; oil company 
workers (by agreement) ; gas workers (with certain exceptions) ; a brewery and 
malt extract factory (by agreement) ; certain coke workers ; stone and monumental 
masons ; glass workers ; saddlery, harness and bag manufacturing * ; Wellington 
municipal drivers, engine-drivers, dairy workers and labourers ; abattoir workers ; 
goldmining workers ; match factory employees ; female workers and males under 
16 in bacon curing ; licensed hotels ; certain laundry workers ; canister makers 
(by agreement) ; plumbers and gas-fitters * ; electric power supply workers (with 
certain exceptions) ; tailors ; female employees in dairy factories * ; cleaners and 
caretakers *. 


44-hour week : 

Bakers ; pottery manufacturers ; garage attendants (by agreement) and petrol 
station mechanics ; burnt lime manufacturers ; grocers ; butchers ; shop assistants ; 
fellmongers ; tanners ; anima] by-products manufacturers ; certain canning and 
preserving factories ; yardmen, drivers, and complaints men in gasworks ; certain 
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time, if any industries have been refused the 40-hour week that 
ought to have received it, that can be remedied by Act of 
Parliament without reference to the Court.” ! 

Reductions in weekly hours of work, together with the 
maintenance or raising of weekly wage rates, involved increases 
in labour costs for which increasing volume of production could 
offer in most cases only partial compensation. Some increase 
in the prices of commodities was therefore inevitable. The 
Government was, however, anxious to prevent prices rising to 
such an extent as to deprive wage earners of the benefit of higher 
money wages. To check the rise a Prevention of Profiteering 
Act was passed. This Act, approved 12 August 1936, pro- 
vides for the establishment of Judicial Tribunals for the Preven- 
tion of Profiteering empowered to determine whether any 
increase in the price of an article above its “ basic price” is 
unreasonable ; and the basic price is defined as the lower of 
(a) the current price at which on 1 June 1936 goods of the same 
nature and quality were saleable in the same locality if sold in the 
same quantity and on the same terms as to payment, delivery 
and otherwise ; or (b) the actual price at which such goods were 
sold or offered for sale under the same conditions. In determin- 
ing whether any increase above the basic price is unreasonable 
regard must be had to any increase in the expenses of a defend- 





rubber workers ; ship repairers ; certain textile workers; flax mill workers ; 
female hairdressers ; smokeless fuel and briquette workers ; bacon curing (with 
exceptions noted above); certain manure, soap and candle workers ; fruit and 
produce storemen and packers ; stationery manufacturing ; glue making (except 
for shift workers and females) ; drivers (by agreement) ; liftmen. 

Seasonal variation : 

Aerated water and cordial manufacturers, and golf club manufacturers (44 hours 
for six months and 36 for remainder) ; butter factories (48 hours for six months 
and 40 hours for six months) ; cheese factories (52 hours for nine months, 44 hours 
for one month and 38 hours for two months) ; pea and bean seed grading and seed 
cleaning and pressing (44 hours for six months and 40 hours for six months with 
Saturday work); garden seed packeting (44 hours for four months, 40 for four 
months and 36 for four months with Saturday work); dairy equipment manu- 
facturing, lime manufacturing, and certain jam-making and preserving factories 
(44 for six months, 40 for remainder). 

Variation by establishment : 

Orders have been made fixing the hours of storemen and packers and of engine- 
drivers, cleaners and greasers at between 40 and 44, according to the hours worked 
by the concerns to which they are attached. 

Miscellaneous : 

Typographers (42 hours); linotype mechanics, jobbing workers, printing 
machinists, lithographers, book-binders, etc. (44 hours for day workers and 42 for 
night workers) ; photo process engravers (44 hours for day workers and 40 for 
night workers) ; milk roundsmen (10-day fortnight of 80 hours). 

(New Zealand Herald, 10, 29 and 31 Aug. and 11 and 12 Sept. 1936.) 


1 Standard, 9 Sept. 1936. 
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ant consequent on any amendment of the law relating to wages 
or working hours, and to any actual or prospective increase in 
the demand for the goods or services he supplies, due to the 
increased purchasing power of persons requiring such goods or 
services. Heavy penalties are fixed for profiteering. The 
appointment of a Magistrate to preside over a tribunal set up 
under the provisions of the Act was announced in September 
1936. 

The requirement that no adult worker be paid less than the 
basic wage has been criticised on the ground that it makes 
employers unwilling to engage youths of 18 or 19 years who 
have had no previous experience and may be unable after only 
two or three years’ training to qualify for a wage “ sufficient 
to enable a man .. . to maintain a wife and three children in a 
fair and reasonable standard of comfort ’. In normal times the 
number taking up manual employment at such a late age is not 
great, but at the present time as a consequence of the scarcity 
of openings during the depression it is considerable. In the case 
of certain other occupations, including clerical and professional 
work, which in future will presumably be covered by awards, 
the number is always great, and it is undesirable that youths 
should be forced by a difficulty of this kind to begin work at an 
earlier age. It has accordingly been suggested that a special 
exemption from the basic wage provision should be granted 
for all classes of learners whose training is not complete when 
they reach the age of 21.1 An alternative suggestion is that the 
school-leaving age should be raised.? It may, however, be noted 
that the Act itself provides for the issue of permits to work 
for less than the basic rate of wages ; and the Minister of Labour 
has stated that it was not his intention that the basic wage 
should apply to apprentices. 

The passage of the 1936 Act making preference of employ- 
ment to unionists compulsory was followed by an immediate 
increase in the membership of existing unions and by the for- 
mation of a large number of new unions. According to a state- 
ment by the Minister of Labour in July 1936, 47 new workers’ 
organisations and 13 new employers’ organisations had been 





1 Evening Post (Wellington), 29 July 1936. Cf. Auckland Star, quoted in 
New Zealand National Review, July 1936, p. 18 ; Otago Daily Times, 15 Aug. 1936 ; 
and New Zealand Herald, 12 and 21 Aug. and 15, 16 and 18 Sept. 1936. 

2 New Zealand Herald, 6 Aug. 1936, summary of report by the Principal of 
Nelson College. 

3 New Zealand Herald, 11 Sept. 1936. 
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registered during the preceding few months, bringing the total 
number of registered organisations up to 651, as compared with 
586 in December 1935.1 Statistics of membership are not yet 
available but there have been numerous press reports of increases 
in the membership of individual unions. 

In certain cases a number of unions have been amalgamated. 
For example, in Wellington five unions of shop managers and 
assistants including about 5,000 members were brought together 
into the Amalgamated Society of Shop Assistants.2, Among 
railway workers renewed efforts were made to amalgamate into 
“ one big union ” the 8,000 or so members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants and 4,000-5,000 members of 
related organisations, but branches of the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Firemen and Cleaners’ Association and the Railway Officers’, 
Institute maintained their opposition to the plan.* In the case 
of certain other industries efforts were made to preserve the 
independence of small groups or to evade the compulsory 
unionism provisions of the law by forming “ guilds” which 
could register agreements under the Labour Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The formation of such guilds was, however, opposed 
by existing unions, which alleged that they were really company 
unions inspired by employers, and by the Minister of Labour 
who threatened to introduce special legislation to prevent any 
evasion of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act ; 
and applications from certain guilds for registration under the 
Act were refused. Under the provisions of the Act designed 
to prevent any unnecessary multiplication of unions, societies 
applying for registration have been required to show that their 
members could not conveniently belong to existing unions, and 
by 15 July 1936 25 applications for registration had been re- 
fused.> In some cases difficulties have arisen in deciding to which 
of several different unions a particular group of workers should 
belong. Foremen and managers are not required to be members 








1 Idem, 16 July 1936. The figures relate to associations (of two or more unions) 
as well as to unions. 

2 Idem, 16 July 1936. 

3 Idem, 29 June and 2, 6, and 7 July 1936; New Zealand Railway Review, 
July 1936, p. 1, and Aug. 1936, p. 5; and New Zealand Transport Worker, July 
1936, p. 20. 

*« New Zealand Herald, 29 May, 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 20 and 24 June, and 2 July 1936. 
Representatives of employers denied the alleged connection with the guild move- 
ment (New Zealand Herald, 10 June 1936). 

5 Idem, 16 July 1936. 

® Idem, 4 and 10 June, 10 July and 11 Aug. 1986, and New Zealand Transport 
Worker, July 1936, p. 19, and Aug. 1936, pp. 11 and 17. 
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of a union unless covered by the provisions of an award! ; 
and apprentices bound by apprenticeship orders are apparently 
also exempt.? There is, however, a provision in the Shops and 
Offices Amendment Act, 1936, which extends the definition 
of “shop assistant’ to include any person concerned in the 
general management or control of a shop whose wages do not 
exceed £6 a week in the case of males or £4 a week in the case 
of females ; and since such persons will presumably be subject 
to shop assistants’ awards they will come under the compulsory 
unionism provisions of the Arbitration Act. At least one union 
of domestic servants has been registered *, although the fact 
that no award or industrial agreement can apply to “any 
worker who is employed otherwise than for the direct or indirect 
pecuniary gain of the employer’’ would appear to debar 
them from securing an award. * Proposals have been made for 
the formation of an association of all police officers designed 
to protect their interests in the same way that a trade union 
protects the interests of its members, and these proposals have 
met with the approval of the Government. 

The problem of a national trade union organisation has 
again been raised and proposals have been advanced for an 
annual trade union congress at which all unions would be 
represented and a trade union congress general council on the 
lines of the corresponding organisations in Great Britain.® 
Plans for a conference of union delegates for the purpose of 
forming a national organisation were announced in July 1936 
by the secretary of one of the two principal existing organisa- 
tions, the Trades and Labour Councils Federation.’ As a first 
step, the formation of national unions on an industrial basis 
has been suggested. The view has also been put forward that 
the advent of a Labour Government involves a change in the 





1 Otago Daily Times, 1 Aug. 1936. 

2 New Zealand Herald, 8 July 1936. 

3 Idem, 10 July 1936. 

4 Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1925, section 154. It is the inten- 
tion of the Government to enact legislation to safeguard the wages and working 
conditions of domestic servants and others not covered by the Arbitration Act 
(New Zealand Herald, 19 June 1936). 

5 New ZEALAND : Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1936, No. 14, p. 391, 
speech of Hon. Mr. Fraser; and Standard, 12 Aug. 1936. 

6 James Roserts, Secretary, New Zealand Alliance of Labour: “ Why not 
a T.U.C. for N.Z. ?” in Standard, 29 April 1936, p. 8. Cf. New Zealand Transport 
Worker, June 1936, p. 3. 

7 New Zealand Herald, 8 July 1936. 

8 New Zealand Transport Worker, June 1936, p. 6. 
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functions of trade unions. “ While the fight for good wages and 
good conditions of employment is still the main work of the 
trade unions, their true function and duty ”’, it is suggested, 
“will not be fulfilled until they become co-operators with the 
Government in the production and distribution of goods, in the 
development of the country and in rendering such other services 
as may be required by the community.” ! 

For the future working of the arbitration system none of the 
developments at present taking place is likely to be more 
important than the growth of the trade unions. If to the increase 
in their numbers and membership is added the successful estab- 
lishment of a unified national organisation, the resulting increase 
in trade union bargaining power may change the whole character 
of the arbitration system. If, on the other hand, small-scale 
unco-ordinated unions remain the typical form of industrial 
labour organisation in New Zealand, the working of the system 
may be expected to differ but little in essentials from the 
practice of the past. The Court’s authority will, however, be 
extended to a greater number of workers and a wider range of 
trades ; and there is at least a possibility that its policy in wage 
regulation, influenced by the more specific definition of the 
content of the basic wage, may resemble more closely the 
practice of Australian Courts. It will be some time before any 
appraisal can be made of the working of the new law, but it is 
clear that its main provisions are already widely applied. The 
40-hour, five-day, week is in operation over a large part of 
industry, basic wage rates have been fixed for men and 
women workers, and the numbers and membership of trade 
unions have greatly increased. When it is remembered that 
this law is accompanied or is about to be followed by far- 
reaching enactments concerning working conditions in factories, 
shops and offices, the restoration of wage reductions, farm wages 
and conditions of labour, pensions, unemployment relief and 
workers’ compensation, it is evident that New Zealand has 
entered upon a period of social legislation comparable with that 
which a generation ago attracted the attention of the world. 





1 Idem, June 1936, p. 2. 








The Neglect of the Human Factor 
in the Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


by 
Dr. H. M. VERNON 


In an earlier article published in the pages of this Review * 
Dr. Vernon showed that a very much larger proportion of industrial 
accidents are due to carelessness or inattention, lack of knowledge 
or lack of skill, on the part of the human subject involved than to the 
conditions under which the work is done. It follows that in order to 
reduce accident frequency it is essential to study the human factor 
and make appropriate use of the knowledge so obtained. This 
is the thesis which Dr. Vernon sets out in the following pages with 
his usual lucidity. Considering that the progress made on these 
lines is unsatisfactory, he shows that workers who are particularly 
liable to incur accidents in some particular occupation could use- 
fully be transferred to another in which there is less scope for 
their unfortunate proclivity. He also stresses the value of safety 
organisations ; in spite of the small amount of progress hitherto 
made in industry, he expresses the opinion, which he supports 
by data taken from statistics of road traffic accidents in London 
and America, that systematic and well-applied safety instruction 
can achieve useful results by training the workers in methods of 
accident prevention and by promoting the development of semi- 
automatic habits adapted to that end as well as of conscious efforts. 


NTIL comparatively recent years it was supposed that 
the prevention of industrial accidents depended chiefly 

on the adequate guarding of machinery and other mechanical 
appliances used in production, but it is now realised that the 
majority of the accidents incurred in most branches of industry 
are not connected at all with machinery. They depend on non- 





1 Cf. Dr. H. M. VeRNon: “ The Human Factor and Industrial Accidents *’’ 
in Industrial Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 5, May 1926. 
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mechanical conditions in which the human factor plays an all- 
important part. This human factor may consist in the special 
liability of certain individuals to incur accidents, or to suffer 
from what is known as accident-proneness ; it may be due to the 
want of attention to the work in hand which overcomes almost 
everyone at times, or to actual carelessness ; it may depend on 
lack of knowledge of the dangers incident to an occupation, and 
the methods of avoiding them. In order to reduce accident 
frequency, it follows that these and other elements dependent 
on the human factor need special study, and the appropriate 
application of the knowledge so obtained. What progress has 
been made on the lines suggested, and how far has it succeeded 
in accident prevention ? We shall see that, whatever the pro- 
gress made on the theoretical side, that on the practical side has 
been comparatively slight, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
and I can find no evidence to show that it is much better in other 
industrial countries. 


ACCIDENT PRONENESS 


Investigations have been made in several countries concern- 
ing the liability of motor vehicle drivers to incur accidents, and 
it has invariably been found that a few of the drivers greatly 
exceed the average in the number of accidents for which they 
are responsible. If they are transferred to some other occupation 
or are dismissed, the standard of the remaining drivers naturally 
improves, in some instances to a striking extent. But at present 
this experience derived from motor drivers has been applied 
very little to industry in general. If a card index of all the 
workers at a factory were kept, on which their accidents were 
noted, and the accident-prone individuals were transferred to 
occupations in which their unfortunate proclivity had but little 
scope to exhibit itself, an appreciable reduction in the accident 
frequency of the whole body of workers should be brought 
about, but I know of no instance in which this method of transfer 
has been tried systematically. In many occupations transfer- 
ence may not be desirable, if the accidents incurred are few in 
number and importance, but in some metal-manufacture occu- 
pations the accidents are very numerous, and may average 
five or more a year per worker, so it would be quite easy to pick 
out the accident-prone individuals. Again, in some occupations 
accidents are of great importance, either because they cause 
death or permanent disability to the sufferers, and perhaps to 
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other persons working near them, or because they involve the 
destruction of expensive machinery. If persons employed in 
such occupations are found to suffer more than one or two 
accidents of any kind, even quite trivial ones, it would be worth 
while to transfer them to some other occupation, even at the 
risk of an occasional injustice. It is, of course, well known that 
some accidents are due to pure chance or to the fault of a 
work-mate, for which the worker under suspicion may be in 
no way responsible, so it follows that a very small number of the 
persons incurring multiple accidents may do so in spite of their 
not being accident-prone. 

It would be most satisfactory of all if accident-prone persons 
could be identified by means of psychological tests before they 
were assigned to their occupations. Unfortunately there seems 
but little probability that such tests will be evolved. The condi- 
tion of accident-proneness is seldom due to the lack of a single 
quality. It may be due to slowness in making simple muscular 
movements, to poor neuro-muscular co-ordination, to lack of 
intelligence, to temperamental unsuitability to the task in hand 
and to other defects in varying degrees, so it is improbable that 
any single psychological test could fully reveal the deficiencies 
of the worker under examination, though it is possible that a 
battery of tests might do so. At the same time it should be 
realised that a performance test can never be a sure index of 
the efficiency with which some other act—such as industrial 
occupation—will be performed. The difficulty of devising suitable 
tests is well shown by the investigations of Farmer and Cham- 
bers!, who have, for many years, been systematically submitting 
large groups of Dockyard and Air Force apprentices to a number 
of psychological tests. The tests giving the best results showed 
that, when the apprentices were divided into four equal groups, 
the members of the worst group at the tests had on an average 
2 to 2% times more accidents than those of the remaining three 
groups put together. Again, it was found in another investiga- 
tion that the group of apprentices who did best at the tests 
averaged only half as many accidents as the remaining three 
groups put together. However, none of the tests or batteries 
of tests was able to pick out individual persons, and indicate 
that they were, or were not, accident-prone. We must, there- 





1 E. Farmer and E. G. Coamsers: Reports Nos. 38, 55 and 68 of Industrial 
Health Research Board, 1926 to 1933. 
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fore, for the present, rely on the simple method of trial and error, 
and take the actual performance at an occupation for our 
index of accident-proneness. But we are at least entitled to 
suppose that persons found to be accident-prone at one occu- 
pation are likely to be accident-prone at others, and that it is 
better to be on the safe side and transfer them to an occupation 
in which they can do very little harm to themselves or others. 


SAFETY ORGANISATIONS IN FACTORIES AND COAL MINES 


The usual method of instructing the workers in accident 
prevention depends on the institution of safety organisations. 
They comprise safety committees, composed of members of the 
managerial staff, foremen and workers, who meet regularly in 
order to discuss methods of accident prevention ; the keeping 
of records and reports of accidents, and the education of young 
and newly-joined workers in accident prevention. The work 
of the committee is usually assisted by a specially appointed 
safety officer, and publicity is attained by displaying suitable 
accident records on bulletin boards, together with a series of 
safety posters in various parts of the works. 


Factories 


Safety organisations in factories have been very successful 
in reducing accidents in certain specific cases. For instance, a 
group of tinplate manufactories employing 27,000 persons was 
reported by the Chief Inspector of Factories in Great Britain } 
to attain a reduction of 28 per cent. in accident frequency in 
four years, while two other works had a reduction of 40 per cent. 
A metal-industry factory in Germany employing 5,000 workers 
reported a reduction of 69 per cent. in three years”, and an 
ironworks employing 20,000 workers one of 63 per cent. in six 
years. ® These results, and most of those quoted elsewhere, are, 
however, some of the most striking which have been obtained, 
and are very far from representing average figures. The factory 
inspectors in Great Britain do all in their power to stimulate 
the safety movement, but the Chief Inspector * reported that 
their efforts were attended with but very moderate success, and 





1 Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1931. 

® Cf. O. KOHLER, in Industrielle Psychotechnik, 1932, No. 9, p. 97. 

3 Cf. W. MoepE, in Industrielle Psychotechnik, 1934, No. 11, p. 1. 

* Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1926. 
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the establishment of safety organisations was disappointingly 
slow. 

Some sort of index of the extent to which the safety move- 
ment has developed in Great Britain is afforded by the statistics 
of the National Safety First Association... This Association, 
acting in conjunction with the Industrial Welfare Society, has 
organised a system of distributing safety posters every week 
to its members, and they form the main source for obtaining 
posters in Great Britain. Yet we find that even the largest 
firms in the country, with over 1,000 employees, are seldom 
members, only one in five belonging to the Association. Of 
firms having 26 to 1,000 employees only one in two hundred are 
members, and of small firms having 25 employees or less, only 
one in six thousand are members. 

A better method of estimating the value of the safety move- 
ment would be to ascertain the general trend of the accident 
rate from year to year in the whole of the factories of the country 
combined. Unfortunately, this can be done only to a limited 
extent in Great Britain, for, though the numbers of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents incurred each year are published, the num- 
bers of workers involved are not mentioned as a rule. The 
following recently published table *, however, shows the num- 
bers of accidents per 100,000 workers employed in all factory 
industries during a few sample years : 


Year Total accidents Fatal accidents 
1904 — 18 

1907 inns 19 } 18.5 
1928 2,780 13 

1930 2,420 12 

1932 2,090 9) 11.4 
1933 2,270 1l 

1934 2,665 12 


It will be seen that the fatal accidents fell very substantially 
between the pre-war years (1904-1907) and the post-war years 
(1928-1934). This was undoubtedly due in part to the fact that 
the average duration of the working week was shortened by 
about six hours, and to the increased guarding of machinery. 
But how far was it due to the safety movement ? The data 
relating to the post-war years are rather irregular, and do not 
indicate a gradual improvement such as might be expected if 
the safety movement were growing with increasing vigour. 





1 E. WoopriE.p, in Proceedings of the National Safety First Congress, 1934, 
p. 33. 
2 Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1934. 
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Another method of estimating the value of the safety 
movement is to compare the relative numbers of accidents 
dependent on machinery with those dependent on human 
activity. The Factory Department in Great Britain classifies 
accidents under two main heads: (a) those due to all kinds of 
machinery moved by mechanical power, and (b) those not due 
to machinery moved by mechanical power. Of the several 
groups of accident falling in this latter class, one, entitled 
“handling goods in manufacturing ’’, seldom involves any 
mechanical aids, and must generally be dependent almost 
exclusively on the human factor. About 30,000 of these acci- 
dents are incurred each year, and a similar number of machin- 
ery accidents, but on comparing their numbers from year to 
year it was found that though, at first, the accidents due to 
handling goods were distinctly less numerous than those due 
to machinery, they were in later years distinctly more numerous. 
The average values given in the following table show this change 
clearly : 


— Percentage cf “ handling ’”’ 


accidents on “ machinery ’’ accidents 
1924 to 1926 86 
1927 to 1930 108 
1931 to 1934 109 


Now we know that between 1924 and 1934 many improve- 
ments were introduced in the guarding of machinery, and it 
therefore appears that the effect of safety organisations was 
so small that it did not keep pace with the mechanical improve- 
ments. 


Coal Mines 


In coal mines the need for augmenting the influence of the 
human factor in accident prevention is much greater than in 
factories, for the relative frequency of fatal accidents is eight 
times greater, and of non-fatal accidents, six times greater. ! 
It is difficult to say whether the human element plays a rela- 
tively larger part in mines or in factories, but in both of them 
it is certainly much more important than the mechanical factor. 
The frequency of fatal mine accidents in Great Britain has 
gradually diminished from decade to decade, as is shown by 
the figures in the table *, but in the course of the last ten years 
there has been no detectable improvement. This may perhaps 





1D. R. Witson: Shaw Lectures, p. 3. Royal Society of Arts, 1935. 
2 Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 1933, p. 60. 
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be due in part to the changes in mining methods, for in 1934 
no less than 47 per cent. of all the coal raised was cut by machin- 
ery, as compared with 20 per cent. in 1925 and 8 per cent. 
in 1918. Still it is not generally considered that mechanical 
cutting is more dangerous than hand cutting. 


Fatal accidents 


Period per 100,000 employed 
1873-1882 224 
1883-1892 181 
1893-1902 189 
1903-1912 133 
1913-1922 115 
1923-1924 102 
1925-1927 106 
1928-1930 107 
1931-1933 102 


The establishment of safety organisations in coal mines has 
been very much smaller than in factories. It has, in fact, been 
negligibly small in most of the coalfields !, except in one very 
important regard. This consists in the instruction of juveniles 
in safety principles. In the Yorkshire coalfield, for instance, 
which employs 150,000 men and boys, of whom 7,000 are under 
16 years of age and 10,000 are aged 16 to 18, a complete scheme 
of mining instruction has been devised, covering a period of 
nine years. * In the first year the boys receive instruction in 
safety principles for 114 hours each week, and they are tested 
orally at the end of the course and awarded a badge if they pass. 
Similar training schemes have been adopted in a number of 
other centres, and many thousands of boys are being trained. 
It is not yet possible to estimate the effects of this training on 
accidents, but the outlook is very hopeful. 


Railways 


Safety organisations like those in factories do not appear 
to have been established on the railways of Great Britain, but 
the various companies issue stringent regulations about safety, 
and present booklets about accident prevention to their em- 
ployees. These booklets contain illustrations of men performing 
their duties in a dangerous manner, and other illustrations of 
the correct methods which should be adopted. For these and 
other reasons there has been a gradual fall in the accidents to 








1 Cf. Safety First, 1925, No. 1, p. 144. 
2 Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 1933, p. 60. 
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railway servants during the last ten years, the total accidents 
incurred having fallen about 12 per cent., after making allowance 
for the smaller numbers of railwaymen employed. On the other 
hand the accidents to passengers gradually increased, and in 
1934 they were double as numerous as in 1923. The increase 
was not due to trains in motion, but chiefly to minor accidents 
incurred when entering or alighting from trains, opening and 
closing carriage doors at stations, ascending or descending 
steps and escalators at stations. The cause of the rise is unknown, 
but it may be due in part to the gradual electrification of the 
lines, for electric trains, when starting, have a much greater 
acceleration than steam trains. Other possible explanations 
are discussed in my recently published book! Accidents and 
Their Prevention. 


How CAN THE INFLUENCE OF THE HUMAN FACTOR 
BE INCREASED ? 


We have seen that up to the present the growth of the safety 
movement has done very little to prevent accidents in British 
factories and, as far as can be ascertained, practically nothing 
in coal mines. This does not prove that the movement is wrong, 
but merely that it has been very imperfectly applied. What 
can be achieved by well-applied safety instruction is shown in 
most striking fashion by the information obtainable from the 
age incidence of road traffic accidents. Data concerning the 
fatal road accidents in London are published each year by the 
Commissioner of Police *, and we learn that between the years 
1924 and 1933 the fatalities to persons of various ages increased 
to the following extent : 

Persons under 15 years of age showed an increase of 13 per cent. 


9 15 to 60 99 %” 9 ” 99 %° %” 87 ’? ” 
9 over 60 9 99 9 9 9 ”” %9 102 ” ” 


It will be seen that the mortality of children under 15 rose 
very little during the nine-year interval, while that of older 
people nearly doubled. The road accident data for children in 
the country taken as a whole were not nearly so favourable, 
for they showed an increase of 72 per cent. between the years 
1923 and 1932.* The reason of the small rise in accidents to 





1 H. M. Vernon: Accidents and Their Prevention. Cambridge, 1936. 
2 Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis (London) for 1933. 
* R. Oakes, in Proceedings of the National Safety First Congress, 1934, p. 20. 
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London children depends chiefly on the systematic instruction 
in road safety given at the great majority of the schools. The 
“ten commandments ”’ for road safety are printed on all the 
exercise books in common use, and the teachers give frequent 
talks on road dangers. Again, the schools are now being built 
away from the main roads, and safety barriers are placed just 
inside the school exit and on the footpath opposite the exit 
in order to prevent the children from rushing into the street. 
Children crossing dangerous streets to and from school are 
taught to do so under escort, as far as possible, and they are 
warned to cross at points where there are refuges, or a traffic 
policeman. Many of the children compete every year in an essay 
on “ Safety ’’, over 200,000 essayists taking part in 1932. ! 

Though instruction in “safety ”’ is given in some of the 
schools in other parts of the country it is not systematically 
pursued, and it was found that, while in 1933, children under 
15 formed 32 per cent. of the persons killed in the whole country, 
they formed only 18 per cent of those killed in London. 

In America the effects of instructing children in road safety 
have been just as striking as in Great Britain. The following 
data *, which relate to the whole country, show that in a six- 
year interval the motor-vehicle fatalities to adults more than 
doubled, whilst those to children increased only 23 per cent. 




















™ l 
a Adults killed by | Children killed by Motor vehicle fatalities only 
all accidents all accidents 
Adults | Children 
1922 57,912 18,598 9,653 4,023 
} 
1928 76,476 18,612 19,968 4,943 
Tau } — 
| 
Percentage 
increase 32 0.1 | 107 23 























They further prove that the instruction of the children 
reduced other accidents besides those caused by motor vehicles. 
More recent information shows that during the last five years 
fatal motor accidents to children have decreased 20 per cent., 
though those to the population in general have increased 30 per 
cent. The safety education of American children is extremely 





1 G. H. Gater, in Proceedings of the National Safety First Congress (London), 
1933, p. 31. 
1 Cf. Industrial Safety Survey, 1932, No. 8, p. 77. 
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thorough. It begins with the teachers, some of whom receive 
instruction courses from police officers. The children, in addition 
to their school training, form clubs outside the school, where they 
have talks, lectures and motion pictures dealing with safety. 
They choose posters for their bulletin boards ; also a school 
patrol assists younger children at street crossings. 

There can be little doubt that the systematic training of 
children in road safety and in other forms of accident prevention 
persists to a considerable degree when school life is over, and 
the children proceed to industrial occupations. But the major- 
ity of the risks met with in these occupations are quite different 
from anything of which they have had previous experience, so 
it is most desirable that systematic instruction in these risks 
should be continued for the first year or so of industrial life. 
It was stated above that in certain coalfields the juveniles had, 
during their first year, 14% hours’ instruction per week in 
“safety ”’, but, as far as I can ascertain, nothing similar to this 
has been instituted in factories, at any rate in Great Britain. 
Fresh entrants to industry may receive some brief instruction 
on the dangers of the particular machines to which they are 
assigned, but this is totally insuflicient, as there are numberless 
other dangers which they are bound to experience sooner or 
later. The safety instruction ought therefore to be a com- 
prehensive one, and be continued systematically for a consider- 
able time. Subsequently the activities of the safety organisation 
ought to be able to keep the idea of accident prevention always 
in the minds of the workers and promote the development of 
semi-automatic habits adapted to that end, no less than of 
conscious efforts. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


An Enquiry into the Position of Returned 
Migrants in Poland 


by 


Marie NrieMysKA-HESSENOWA 


Attention has frequently been called! to the great importance of 
repatriation (a repatriated or returned migrant being here taken to 
be any person returning to his country of origin, whether spontaneously 
or involuntarily, whether with or without the assistance of other 
parties) ; both from its volume, and from the results it has had in 
many directions during the present world depression, it is clearly 
a question calling for attention. As regards its extent, a few illustrative 
figures may be given : during the depression years 1930-1933, 375,700 
former emigrants returned to Italy, while 612,400 emigrants left ; 
in Great Britain the corresponding numbers, for oversea migration 
only, were 272,500 arrivals and 180,000 departures ; in Spain, also 
for oversea migration only, they were 225,000 and 128,000; and 
the Polish official statistics show that during the same years 245,000 
former emigrants returned home, while 352,000 emigrants left the 
country. 

A complete study of these returned migrants’ position, and of 
their experience from the moment at which they recross the fronticr 
of their home country, would be most instructive. Unfortunately, 
such an investigation would involve extremely long and _toilsome 
research ; it would indeed be found that the necessary materials 
were lacking, for sufliciently complete and accurate statistical and 
other data do not exist. In view of the impracticability of such a 
study, therefore, it seems useful to publish here some of the informa- 
tion collected during a recent small-scale enquiry into certain actual 
cases of repatriated Polish nationals. 


' Cf. in particular ;: INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orricre : The Migration of Workers, 
Part 1: “A Survey of Recent Migration Movements *, and Part II, Chapter V : 
* Repatriation ”. Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 5. Geneva, 1936. 
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ScoPpE OF THE ENQUIRY AND GENERAL INFORMATION 
COLLECTED 


In 1934 the Polish Office of the International Migration Service 
undertook an enquiry into repatriation in Poland, covering 242 
cases or families and 440 persons in all (217 men, 79 women, and 
144 children). The information was collected in the province of 
Bialystock. This is one of the areas which provided a relatively large 
proportion of Polish emigrants to the United States before the war, 
but more recently the movement has been mainly to Palestine and 
(as from other Polish provinces) to France. Of the 242 cases studied, 
return from overseas accounted for 133 (96 from the United States) 
and return from European countries for 109 (90 from France). All 
these persons returned to Poland during the years 1930-1934 inclusive ', 
owing usually to the depression and the severity of unemployment 
in the immigration country, and sometimes even — particularly 
in the case of France — to expulsion by the authorities ; some of them, 
however, stated that they had been driven back by home-sickness. 

The enquiry did not extend to persons who had been rejected on 
their arrival in the foreign country, or shortly afterwards ; the average 
period of residence abroad varied from 7.2 years for all adults returning 
from European countries, to 20.2 years for adults returning from the 
United States. Taken together, the migrants in question included 
a minority of unmarried adults and a large number of heads of families 
who had returned to their families in Poland or brought their near 
relatives with them. Even in this last group there were several who 
had left adolescent or adult children overseas ; and some heads of 
families had come back alone, leaving their wives and children in 
France or elsewhere because it would have been too expensive to 
bring them all to Poland or because the wife or child was stili able 
to earn a livelihood in the other country. Such family separations 
are indeed among the saddest and most disastrous features of all 
migration movements. 

The average age of the repatriated adults was about 40, but 
with a distinctly higher figure for those returning from overseas 
(47 years for those from the United States, and only 32 for those 
from France). On the whole their financial position corresponded 
to their age, but often also it was found that the physical and mental 
strain of expatriation had brought on a tendency towards premature 
decline of earning capacity. 

As regards occupation, the data collected show that a majority 
had been employed in factories and mines and only a small proportion 
in agriculture ; but as will be seen below, the information given by 
the migrants on the occupations they have taken up since their return 

? At that time aid for returning migrants was still limited to the provision 
of a single meal on arrival, advice concerning luggage arrangements, etc. Since 
the spring of 1935 efforts have been made to supply them with information, pam- 
phlets are distributed, and a handbook for their use has even been issued by the 
Employment Fund of the Polish Government ; migrants are now informed of their 
right to unemployment assistance, advised concerning the investment of their 
savings, ete. 
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to Poland shows that the position is now reversed. Only a small 
number stated that they had been unemployed before returning. 

Lastly, it should be noted that several migrants, particularly 
those returning from overseas, had preferred to return to Poland 
although they had been naturalised in the other country. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE OF RETURNED MIGRANTS IN POLAND 


The persons covered by the enquiry were living in the eastern 
part of the province of Bialystock, where forests and waste land are 
common and agriculture is still in a backward state. There are few 
gardens, but many small holdings. The percentage of peasants who 
are landless is fairly high. The population is attached to traditional 
methods and does not like change, even when higher output would 
result. 

Although the conditions in this province did not compare favour- 
ably with those in other parts of Poland, most of the returned migrants 
had gone back to their place of origin, only 12 per cent. having pre- 
ferred to go elsewhere. The principal reason for this is probably 
that many of them own agricultural holdings, to which they naturally 
come back on returning from abroad. Further, on reaching the frontier, 
they are directed towards their place of origin, and if they have not 
enough money to buy their railway tickets, they are bound to go 
where the authorities send them. As a matter of fact, it is often 
against their will that they return to their place of origin: it was 
there that, in the old days, they met with the difficulties that drove 
them to emigrate, and they are afraid of finding the same difficulties 
still awaiting them. 

Many of the persons covered by the enquiry could not themselves 
say exactly how they obtained a livelihood ; they worked as oppor- 
tunity arose, and often had several sources of income. The principal 
occupation was agriculture and stock raising. Hardly half, however, 
obtained a sufficient livelihood from this source; the remainder, 
though they had been able to improve their way of living with the 
savings brought from abroad, were faced, when the enquiry took 
place, with grave difficulties, due either to the general economic 
depression or to their own inability to manage the money they had 
brought back. They complained that their income from agriculture 
was hardly enough to keep a family, even in a modest way, and to 
pay their taxes. Unable to sell their surplus farm produce, they 
were compelled to live on what they could produce themselves, 
without buying anything. Consequently a pronounced tendency 
was observed towards weaving flax and hemp and making clothes 
at home. 

A considerable number (18 per cent.) of the returned migrants 
lived at the expense of their relatives. This proportion included 
both old people — exhausted by their hard life abroad, incapable 
of any work, and in many cases a serious extra charge on the already 
slender income of the family and also young men in the prime 





of life, belonging to large families, who intended to seek employment 
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outside the family farm and even away from the district. Some of 
the former migrants lived on casual work in agriculture and other 
occupations ; particularly if they had dependants, their existence 
was a precarious one, and many were exhausting the savings they 
had brought back from abroad. 

The best off were those who lived on the income from urban real 
estate. Of 12 returned migrants owning property of this sort, all 
but one stated that their own and their families’ livelihood was assured, 
that their life was not fatiguing, and that they were enjoying a well- 
earned rest after the years of hard toil abroad. Round their houses 
were well-kept little gardens, which they had learned to cultivate 
during their absence, and which brought them in some slight profit. 

Those who were living on their savings must also be counted 
among the prosperous cases, but there were few of these. Some of 
them lived in the towns, others in the country; in the latter case 
their former occupation was generally agriculture, but they had 
passed on their property to their children and now, too old to work, 
lived quietly on their savings. 

There remained a last group for which it was hard to say how 
its members lived. These were mainly persons who had been in extreme 
poverty abroad and had found no helping hand on returning to 
Poland. 

In order to examine the personal situation of the former migrants 
in greater detail, they may be divided into two groups, those who 
did and those who did not bring back savings with them from abroad. 


Position of Returned Migrants without Savings 


All the persons covered by the enquiry had left Poland with the 
hope of making their fortunes ; yet 31 per cent. of them came back 
without saving anything at all. The reasons mentioned as having 
prevented them from saving while abroad varied widely : the com- 
monest were unemployment and low wages, and sometimes also 
sickness. 

These persons, and also those who had only saved a little and 
soon spent it all, had been hard hit by the severe unemployment in 
Poland since their return. Of all the persons covered by the enquiry, 
28 per cent. were wholly or partially unemployed ; most of these 
had previously been in European countries. 

Under the Polish Unemployment Insurance Act of 1932 benefit 
may be granted to unemployed persons who have had work abroad and 
can find none when they return; but of all the persons considered, 
only 11 had received assistance from social insurance funds, 6 of 
these from the Unemployment Fund. Most of them had been pre- 
vented from obtaining insurance benefit by the difficulty of satisfying 
the prescribed conditions — for instance, bacause they had not the 
necessary formal proof of employment abroad. As regards private 
welfare institutions, the writer’s impression is that as a whole they 
have been slow in realising the problems raised by repatriation and 
the necessity of providing assistance for returning migrants. In fact, 
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the main wave of repatriation had to do without advice of any sort, 
and manage with a negligible degree of protection. At present the 
Employment Fund is devoting its attention to returning migrants, 
and trying either to find them work — permanent if possible — or 
to help them to obtain relief or benefit if they are unemployed. 


Position of Returned Migrants with Savings 


Many of the persons questioned preferred not to state the amount 
of their savings, for fear of disagreeable results; and when answers 
were given it was often clear that the figure mentioned was too low. 

Allowing for the probable margin of error, it may be estimated 
that the 242 persons or families in question brought back with them 
savings to a total of 2,332,285 zloty — a large sum in relation to 
local values. There was a sharp distinction in this respect between 
migrants from overseas and those from European countries. The 
general average per head was 16,901 zloty ; but the average for those 
from oversea countries was 27,062 zloty, and from Europe only 
2,021. A calculation by countries shows the highest average for persons 
returning from the United States, with 34,768 zloty; this group 
had been able to put aside an average of 1,623 zloty a year during 
their absence, whereas those returning from France had saved only 
310 zloty a year. Such figures reveal a wide difference in financial 
position between Poles returning from these two countries. The fact 
that 62 former emigrants to the United States brought back a total 
of 2,155,600 zloty to the parts of Poland in which they ultimately 
settled was evidence of the degree of prosperity reached by these 
migrants, especially as the sum just mentioned was certainly lower 
than the reality. 

If the savings of the returned migrants are examined in relation 
to their family responsibilities while abroad, it appears that those who 
gave evidence of the greatest ability to save were precisely those who 
had lived with their families abroad. More exactly, the migrants who 
had originally taken their families with them had saved an average 
of 1,896 zloty a year, whereas those who had left their families behind 
had averaged only 705 zloty a year, or less than 40 per cent. of the 
former group. These figures would appear to justify the policy of 
those countries, both of emigration and of immigration, which facili- 
tate the migration of whole families because of the greater economic 
value they represent. Moreover, it is to be expected that a husband 
and father living alone abroad will send part of his earnings back 
to his family at home, thus obviously limiting his capacity to save. 

Enquiries as to the occupational groups to which the migrants 
with savings belonged showed the preponderance of agriculture. Of the 
104 present owners of land, 81 returned with more or less considerable 
savings. The sum of about one and a half million zloty brought 
in by these repatriated farmers represents a stimulant of some value 
in the country districts where it is spent. On an average the largest 
sums per head brought back by former emigrants belonged to those 
who had, since their return to Poland, become the owners of urban 
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real estate ; and these, as stated above, were more comfortably off 
than any of the others. And it should not be forgotten that in many 
cases the savings brought back had only been accumulated by means 
of unremitting toil, sometimes involving risk to health, and were 
evidence of a persevering determination to save. 

The following table shows the uses to which money brought 
back from abroad was put; a distinction is made between migrants 
returning from overseas and from Europe, so as to show the difference 
in opportunity between the two groups. 


Method of spending savings Number of migrants returning from : 
Overseas Europe 
Complete holding bought 11 4 
Land bought, buildings constructed 13 — 
Land added to holding already owned 8 4 


House and farm buildings constructed on land 


already owned 6 7 
House built and farm implements bought 6 i 
House, etc., re-equipped , 5 
Agricultural machines bought 10 _- 
Brothers and sisters bought out of the family 

property 4 — 
Buildings bought or constructed in towns 10 — 
Land bought in towns ‘ 3 
Part of savings deposited in banks 15 - 
Whole of savings deposited in banks 5 1 
Commercial undertaking established 2 1 
Savings spent on medical care, etc. 1 — 
Dowries for children 2 _ 
Whole of savings lent to individuals and lost 6 3 
Part of savings lent to individuals and lost 1 — 
Money deposited in local banks and lost 4 3 
Arrears of taxes paid off -- 3 
Maintenance of self and family in Poland 6 19 


The size of the holdings bought was never more than 30 hectares, 
so that they remained within the limits traditional in the province 
of Bialystock, where peasant holdings do not go beyond 50 hectares, 
Persons who began to put up new buildings were often unable to con- 
tinue through lack of money, particularly where the buildings begun 
were of masonry. When buying farms or land, most of the returned 
migrants had paid the whole price in cash and kept almost nothing 
for initial working expenses ; the result was often financial difficulty 
when unforeseen needs arose. 

Many of the returned migrants, it was found, had been unfortunate 
cnough to lend their savings to unsuitable persons or institutions ; 
several, smarting under their unfortunate experience, deplored the 
lack of any organisations such as might have advised them in this 
respect. 

As regards the dwellings occupied by returned migrants in the 
country districts, such of them as could be visited were seldom at 
all superior to those of neighbours who had not been abroad, and they 
were in general no better in the matter of hygiene and comfort. 
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The enquiry showed that about half the returned migrants were 
satisfied with their return to their country ; the other half were not. 
Many replies that on the whole expressed satisfaction contained 
reservations concerning the present position in Poland of the persons 
concerned. In a number of cases the only reason given for the speaker’s 
satisfaction was that he was back in his native country and could 
stay there. 

Many reasons were given for dissatisfaction, the most frequent 
being lack of work, lack of means of subsistence, impossibility of 
improving farms, impossibility of recovering money lent, bad health 
and no means of obtaining treatment, and the difference between 
life in Poland and life abroad. This last criticism shows the difficulties 
migrants may have in re-adapting themselves : the time spent abroad 
and the kind of life led there very often change their habits and 
ideas, whereas in their native village hardly anything has changed 
since they left. 

To sum up, it may be said that in a considerable number of cases 
expatriation has not achieved the hoped-for results, and that the mi- 
grants’ life since their return is much the same as it was before they 
emigrated or as that of people who had not done so. The expected 
improvement in conditions of life has not been obtained, and in addi- 
tion their strength has declined, old age has come and with it a certain 
bitterness towards themselves and the world in general. Here again, 
however, exceptions were found : in some cases the time spent abroad, 
though it had taken many years of the migrant’s life, has developed 
his character, crystallised his attitude towards his country, taught 
him to think, given him some understanding of life, and at the same 
time improved his material position a result which would have 
been even more pronounced if the general economic situation had 
been less unfavourable. 





CONCLUSION 


It is clear from the above account that former emigrants returning 
to their country sheuld not be left to fend for themselves, but met, both 
out of humanity and in the general interest, with benevolent care. 
An information and assistance service should await them at the 
frontier or port (the information handbooks issued by the Employ- 
ment Fund of Poland are already of great service to returning migrants 
in that country), and those who need prolonged assistance should 
be given an address to apply to at their place of destination. 

In this connection the question of the best destination for a returned 
migrant must be considered ; for the place he originally left to go 
abroad, and where he may have encountered difliculties, such as 
unemployment, will not in every case be the most suitable, especially 
if there seem to be better chances of making good elsewhere. It 
is certainly clear that a person returning from a foreign and sometimes 
a distant country, where he has in many cases lived for years, should 
be given special attention to help him to readapt himself to conditions 
with which he has lost touch and in which he has now to reconstruct 
his life. 
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The repatriation movement also raises problems which directly 
concern the country to which the migrants in question return. The 
community’s first duty in this respect is to recognise the value, or 
at least the potential value, of the returning migrant from the economic, 
occupational, and cultural points of view, quite apart from the mi- 
grant’s own needs, which, as already stated, the community must 
satisfy by means of adequate assistance. 

Returning migrants who bring back some savings to their country 
should receive advice and be directed to really competent institutions 
which can help them to make a rational use of their resources. The 
readaptation of persons who wish to settle on the land, and the invest- 
ment of their savings, should receive particular attention. The home 
country itself will be the first to benefit by suitable arrangements 
of this kind. In Poland, for instance, the rational investment of the 
migrant’s savings in farms is likely to provide a useful stimulus 
to agricultural development. 

In this connection too much stress cannot be laid on the value 
of sound and sufficiently detailed statistics of repatriation, which 
will help to determine the measures to be taken and will facilitate 
the study of emigration, as well as of repatriation. Thanks to the 
exact knowledge of the two migration movements so acquired, it 
will be possible to reach a proper understanding of this essential 
factor in the life of the nation. 

In conclusion, it should be realised that to regard repatriation 
either as a gold mine, or as an unexpected social calamity piled on 
top of existing difficulties, is to misapprehend the problem. For the 
country of origin, repatriation has both good and bad features, which 
should be given due weight in any sound economic and demographic 
policy, so that the action taken may serve to promote the welfare both 
of the community and of the individual. Not a penny of the exile’s 
hard-earned savings should be lost or wasted ; and no call for help 
or advice should go unanswered. 


Labour in British Malaya in 1934 ' 


The following is a summary of the information regarding the labour 
situation in British Malaya during 1934, contained in a number of 
Government reports.” 


1 For an account of conditions in British Malaya in 1933, ef. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 719-722. 

2 Annual Report of the Labour Department, Malaya, for the Year 1934. Kuala 
Lumpur, Government Press, 1935. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya for the 
Year 1934. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1935. 

Annual Report of the Emigration Office, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, for the Year 1934. Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1936. 
Annual Reports on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of the Straits 
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LABour MARKET 


The year 1934 witnessed a great improvement in the industrial 
situation throughout Malaya, mainly as a result of increased prices 
and sales in the principal industries, rubber and tin. In both industries 
there was an increased demand for labour, and a substantially greater 
number of immigrants were attracted to the Peninsula than in the 
immediately preceding years. The increase was particularly marked 
in the case of immigrants from Southern India, the number rising from 
20,242 in 1933 to 89,828 in 1934. 

Indian immigration into Malaya takes two distinct forms : 
(1) unassisted immigration and (2) immigration assisted by the Indian 
Immigration Fund. In former times the unassisted immigrants, who 
pay their own travelling expenses to Malaya, were almost exclusively 
members of the commercial classes, traders, chettiars (moneylenders), 
and clerks, to whom, of course, assistance by the Fund was not avail- 
able. In recent years, however, an increasing percentage of Indian 
labourers emigrating to Malaya has been unassisted. This develop- 
ment is ascribed partly to the desire of the labourers to avoid the 
formalities imposed by the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, in the case 
of assisted emigration, and partly to the severe restrictions imposed 
on assisted emigration during the last few years. The number of 
unassisted immigrants in 1933 was 20,222, of whom 9,222 or about 
46 per cent. were labourers ; in 1935 the total number was 44,359, and 
the number of labourers 27,306 or about 61 per cent. 

Assisted immigration into Malaya was suspended by the Malayan 
authorities in August 1930, but, as was recorded last year, negotia- 
tions were carried on towards the end of 1933 between the Malayan 
and Indian Governments with a view to its resumption and a decision 
in the matter was reached early in 1934. The Government of India 
consented to the resumption of assisted emigration on the following 
conditions : 


(1) the number of new emigrants not to exceed 20,000 during the 
first year ; 

(2) the privilege of free repatriation subject to certain conditions, 
which was formerly granted during the first year after the 
emigrant’s arrival in Malaya, to be extended to two years ; 

(3) reports on conditions of employment in Malaya to be fur- 
nished monthly to the Agent of the Government of India in 
British Malaya and to the Protectors of Emigrants at Madras 
and Negapatam, and the statement of information supplied 
to intending emigrants to be amended as frequently as 
circumstances required. 

Assisted immigration also takes two forms: recruited and non- 

recruited. Assisted recruited immigrants are persons brought to Malaya 





Settlements, the Federated Malay States, Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu, and Brunei 
for the Year 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935-1936. 

Annual Reports on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of Kedah and 
Perlis for the Year 1353 A.H. (16 April 1934—4 April 1935). London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1936. 
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through the emigration camps in India by licensed recruiters or 
kanganies ; assisted non-recruited immigrants are persons who proceed 
on their own initiative to the camps and there apply for free passages 
to Malaya. The non-recruited form of immigration has always been 
looked upon with favour by the Malayan Labour Department because, 
apart from the fact that the recruiter or kangany is eliminated, each 
non-recruited immigrant costs the Fund from $6 to $8 less than the 
recruited immigrant. Indeed, in 1924, in order to popularise non- 
recruited immigration, the Indian Immigration Committee decided 
to grant a bonus of $2 to each adult immigrant man or woman, and 
$1 to each minor, on arrival in Malaya. Besides this money bonus, 
each non-recruited immigrant, together with his family or dependants, 
is given free railway or steamship tickets and other facilities for travel, 
to any part of the Peninsula where he wishes to enter employment. 
The result of this policy has been that the proportion of non-recruited 
labour has steadily increased, and during the year under review this 
development was very marked. 

At the end of 1933 it appeared likely that the non-recruited system 
would suffice to satisfy Malayan labour needs during the next year or 
two. The additional number of workers then required was small in 
comparison with the numbers in actual employment, and small, too, 
in comparison with the number of adults who had been repatriated 
in the previous three years. The repatriated workers were familiar 
with conditions in Malaya; they had resided there for a number of 
years and on their return to India had left behind relations who kept 
them informed of changes in conditions after their departure. More- 
over, the readiness to emigrate was stimulated by the distress pre- 
vailing in parts of the Madras Presidency in consequence of deficient 
rainfall. It was therefore decided that the bulk of the new immigrants 
should consist of non-recruited workers. In view of the limited number 
of persons allowed to emigrate, each estate was alloted a quota of 
assisted immigrants, and it was suggested that the estates should 
communicate with former labourers in Madras and with the relatives 
of men now in employment, instructing them to present themselves 
at the emigration depots in India. Only a few kangany recruiting 
licences were given to tea and oil-palm estates which had not yet 
established connections with India. 

Immigrants began to arrive a few weeks after the scheme was put 
into operation (May 1934) and more quickly than had been antici- 
pated. Employers whose Indian connections were with the more 
remote areas, e.g. the Telegu and Malayalam districts, complained, 
however, that the high cost of railway fares prevented the relations 
and friends of the workers from making their way to Negapatam and 
Madras, so that the necessary additions to their labour forces had to 
be effected by the engagement of people unrelated to the labourers 
long settled on their estates, and this in its turn resulted in many cases 
in the workers themselves making representations to their employers 
complaining that strangers were being offered work which in their 
view should have been reserved for their relatives. The total number 
of labourers, inclusive of dependants, who were assisted to immi- 
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grate in 1934 was 45,469, 43,402 of whom were non-recruited ; in 1933 
assisted immigrants had totalled only 20, all of whom were non- 
recruited. 

Commenting on the conclusions to be drawn from the experiment of 
1934, the Controller of Labour, Malaya, states in his report that the 
conditions in which the non-recruited system was applied in that 
year were exceptional, and are unlikely to return. In his opinion it 
will again be necessary in times of shortage of labour to have recourse 
to the kangany system, or rather to a combination of the kangany 
and non-recruited systems. Nevertheless, the experiment has been 
very useful in that it has shown that in the densely populated areas 
near Negapatam and Madras the non-recruited system is likely to 
produce as large numbers of workers spontaneously offering their 
labour as the kangany system can supply, whereas in areas further 
away from the ports the cost of the journey by rail becomes an effective 
deterrent to any large-scale movement of non-recruited workers. 

The Controller of Labour, moreover, draws attention to the fact 
that experience of the non-recruited system would tend to show that 
it presents certain problems to which the kangany system offers ready 
solutions. In the first place, it is still an open question whether under 
the non-recruited system the response of labour in India to Malayan 
demand will always be sufficiently quick. Conditions governing 
emigration from India have been much too exceptional since May 
1934 for anyone to predict what the lag in response will be in normal 
circumstances. It is certain to be greater than in the case of the 
kangany system, and if it be prolonged, untoward consequences may 
become apparent both in India and in Malaya. The second problem 
is that of the control of supply. This is simple under the kangany 
system, since recruiting licences can be issued to the number required, 
and can be rapidly cancelled if necessary. No such quick and effective 
control is possible under the non-recruited system. Finally, there is the 
question of the distribution of labour. Under the kangany system each 
batch of recruits goes directly to the place where it is needed. Non- 
recruited immigrants largely distribute themselves. 

Another defect of the non-recruited assisted emigration scheme 
is pointed out by the Agent of the Government of India, namely, that 
it adversely affects the sex ratio among the labourers, since an unduly 
large proportion of men emigrated in 1934, Under the kangany system 
the emigration of married couples and unmarried men, or men un- 
accompanied by their wives, can be more easily regulated. 

Owing to the improved conditions in Malaya there was no un- 
employment among South Indian labourers during the year and no 
able-bodied labourers had to be repatriated. 1,409 adults and 550 
minors and infants were repatriated on account of unfitness for work, 
ete., as compared with 7,047 adults and 2,291 minors and infants 
during 1933. Besides, 23,556 adults and 2,553 minors and infants 
left Malaya for Southern India as deck passengers at their own expense, 
as against 21,017 adults and 2,383 minors and infants during 1933. 
Of the departures in 1934, 8,196 adults and 527 minors were presumed 
labourers ; the rest were traders, ete. 
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The Indian labour force (exclusive of dependants) in estates, 
mines, factories, and other places of employment where ten or more 
labourers are employed, and in Government Departments, inreased 
from 187,589 at the end of 1933 to 229,652 at the end of 1934, i.e. 
by more than 22 per cent. 

Chinese immigration into Malaya continued to be restricted so far 
as adult males are concerned ; as in previous years, no restriction was 
placed on the immigration of women and children. However, in the 
course of the year under review the number of adult male aliens who 
were allowed to enter the Straits Settlements each month was gradually 
raised from 1,000 to 4,000. Moreover, as was already reported last 
year, it was found necessary, in order to meet a possible shortage of 
labour, to amend the Aliens Ordinance with the object of enabling 
the Colonial Secretary to permit the importation by employers of 
labourers outside the quota. Before issuing permits under this amend- 
ment, which was enacted in February 1934, the Colonial Secretary 
had to be satisfied that the labourers were actually required by the 
person or company on behalf of whom they had been recruited for 
work in the Colony or in a Malay State. By the end of the year 
5,902 labourers had entered Malaya under this system and applications 
for permits were increasing. It is stated that the labourers introduced 
into the Peninsula in this manner were of an excellent type. The total 
number of male Chinese from Chinese ports (including Hong Kong) 
who entered the Straits Settlements during 1984 was 52,023, as com- 
pared with 13,535 in 1933; the women and children totalled 46,841 
(14,261 in 1933). Chinese emigrants who left Malayan ports for China 
as deck passengers numbered 68,129, as against 86,555 in 1933. 

The number of Chinese labourers employed in mines, estates, 
factories, ete., where ten or more labourers are employed, and in 
Government Departments, was 131,605 at the end of 1934 (108,935 
in 19338). 

Javanese, Malay, and other labour forces increased from 39,307 
to 49,703. 


WAGES 


The increased demand for Indian labour in 1934 was rapidly 
reflected in an increase of wages and earnings. In January the minimum 
rates for a morning’s work of 6 to 61% hours were still as fixed in June 
1933, i.e. 28 cents for a man and 24 cents. for a woman. The resumption 
of assisted immigration provided a means for introducing higher 
rates. The Controller of Labour circularised all employers of Indian 
labour to the effect that quotas for assisted immigration would not 
ordinarily be allotted to rubber estates which did not pay 85 cents 
to men and 28 cents to women for morning tapping work, and such 
wages for afternoon work as would bring the average daily wages to 
not less than the standard rates of 40 cents and 32 cents respectively. 
The Controller also refused to allot quotas to estates which did not 
offer 40 and 32 cents for what was looked on in pre-slump days as a 
day’s work, i.e. 74% to 8 hours, although the legal maximum working 
day is 9 hours. 
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The standard rates above mentioned became general in 1934 in 
most areas. In some areas, e.g. Johore and Negri Sembilan, higher 
rates were paid as a result of the competition for available labour. 
In a few others, i.e. in the “ dry ” areas in Selangor, Province Welles- 
ley, and Kedah, which depend on local engagement of labour, the rates 
continued to be low. 

The average total expenditure of the Indian labourer did not 
materially change during the year, so that where an increase in wages 
took place it was entirely to the worker’s advantage. A clear indication 
of the improvement in the earnings of the labourers was given by the 
considerable increase during 1934 in deposits made in the Post Office 
Savings Bank and in remittances to India. 

Chinese labourers work mainly on contract and their earnings were 
as usual higher than those of Indian labourers. On the rubber estates 
they were paid at rates ranging from 40 to 65 cents. per day. 

Javanese labourers were paid wages at rates practically the same 
as those for South Indians. 


HousInG 


In the reports summarised here no comments are made on the vital 
statistics of the labour population. With regard to housing, the Agent 
of the Government of India reports that barrack lines, which are still 
the most common form of housing for the labourers, are now considered 
not quite satisfactory and that detached or semi-detached cottages 
are coming into favour. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Under the labour laws in force in Malaya, the Controller of Labour 
has power to order the establishment of schools in places where 10 or 
more children between the ages of 7 and 14 reside. There were 553 such 
schools in 1934 in the whole of Malaya, as against 407 in 1933. However, 
the grants-in-aid to the schools fell from $63,449 in 1933 to $58,154 
in 1934 as the result of a change in educational policy by some of the 
Governments, 


Labour Health Problems in the Gold Coast 


The recently published report on the Gold Coast Medical Depart- 
ment for 1935 ! records a definite setback in the health of the people. 
In areas where births and deaths are registered, the death rate per 
thousand was 25.5 as compared with 22.3 in 1934 ; the infant mortality 
rate increased, as, for instance, in the capital town where it rose 
from 113 to 140 per thousand ; and even the invaliding rates of Euro- 
peans shared in the general deterioration. 





1 Go_p Coast Cotony : Report on the Medical Department for the Year 1935. 
Accra, Government Printer, 1936. 
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The Director (acting) of Medical Services mentions the following 
factors as contributing to the situation : (1) the immigration of under- 
nourished and diseased Natives from neighbouring territories ; (2) low 
standards of hygiene in rural and mining areas ; (3) increased facilities 
for the dissemination of disease ; (4) malnutrition ; and (5) specific 
diseases, in particular sleeping sickness and respiratory diseases. 


IMMIGRATION 


The report on the Health Service (hygiene and sanitation) states 
that there can be little doubt that immigration over the land frontiers 
continues unabated and has even increased. The Medical Officer of 
Health for Kumasi (the chief town of Ashanti?) reports from 2,000 
to 4,000 immigrants per month passing through a single road control 
station. 

These figures may be supplemented by those obtained by an official 
of the International Labour Office who visited the Gold Coast early 
in 1936. He found that Native travellers from the north reaching 
Kumasi are concentrated in a vaccination and disinfection station. 
In 1935, 45,554 persons were so vaccinated. The attendant stated that 
more than half the arrivals had already been vaccinated and that 
therefore at least 120,000 people had passed through the station in the 
course of the year. Figures supplied by the toll collectors at the prin- 
cipal ferries in the Northern Territories show that, for the twelve 
months ended March 1935, British Natives passing south into Ashanti 
numbered 54,999 and French Natives 67,370. On a journey from 
Kumasi northwards for some 250 miles towards the French frontier, 
the above-mentioned official was hardly ever out of sight of travelling 
Natives, except during the heat of the day. Those travelling south 
to employment were either marching, each with a mat on his head, 
or in lorries ; of those returning the majority were in lorries and were 
taking with them goods ranging in usefulness from an iron bucket 
to a pair of spectacles. One man, near Kumasi, said he was a Fulani 
from French territory and had been six weeks on the road. A man on 
a lorry said that he was conducting back to Bawku on the French 
frontier a group of men who had served on the mines and that he would 
be bringing others back by lorry. Other men returning by lorry were 
said to have worked two or three years on cocoa farms in the South. 
One well-dressed African, bringing a party down by lorry, said that he 
employed twelve men on his cocoa plantation, that they served for 
a year, receiving food, quarters, and a uniform (he was an ex-soldier), 
and £2 10s. in cash at the end of their service. A group of Africans 
clutching their spears were said to have walked from Sokoto in 
Northern Nigeria. 

The Medical Report lists a total of 11 Government hospitals in 
Ashanti, the Northern Territories, and Northern Togoland, and 14 dis- 


1 The Gold Coast consists of the Gold Coast Colony in the south, Ashanti 
in the centre, and the Northern Territories. Togoland under British Mandate 
forms a western strip of the territory reaching from the extreme north to nearly 
the coast, and is administered in the north as part of the Northern Territories 
and in the south as part of the Colony. 
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pensaries, Most of these are on the labour routes. The International 
Labour Office official was informed that no individual, whatever his 
nationality, is refused treatment at a Government hospital and that 
paupers and Natives of the Territory receive free treatment. The 
Medical Report for 1935, however, states that the newly-arrived 
immigrant is usually in poor condition, under-nourished and frequently 
diseased. 

The Office official found that opinion varied as to the extent to 
which, in normal times, the long journey to the areas of employment 
affects the health of the migrants. When, as during the cocoa slump, 
labourers were forced to undertake the return journey without 
resources, destitution appears to have been widespread. The Admini- 
stration apparently instructed the chiefs in the various villages to 

arn migrants that employment was not available, but, except for 
rescuing those obviously derelict, little appears to have been done to 
assist repatriation. At the time of his journey, it appeared that there 
was sufficient employment to enable the labourers who had proceeded 
south to earn enough for their return journey and that those going 
down for work had sufficient means for the single journey. In any 
event, the extent of the migration and the reluctance of local tribesmen 
to relieve sick strangers, partly owing to local shortages, partly owing 
to the fear of police enquiries in the event of the stranger’s death, 
suggest that a mobile medical unit would be of the utmost value in 
relieving the worst cases of destitution. 


RurAL HYGIENE 


The Director of Medical Services refers to insanitary conditions 
in the rural and mining areas. 

As regards the former, he states that the standard of hygiene 
in the countryside of the Colony and Ashanti is steadily becoming 
worse. He considers that this state of affairs has been aggravated 
by the requirements of the Labour Ordinances passed in 1935 to give 
effect to the terms of the Forced Labour Convention. He adds that, 
while under the Convention sanitation is regarded as a minor com- 
munal service, so that communal labour employed for health purposes 
is not considered forced labour, on the other hand such labour cannot 
be exacted “ without the consent of the community, and that consent 
in many cases is not forthcoming ”.! He considers that the solution 
of the problem depends upon the successful establishment of local 
government. From the death rates in the registration districts given 
in the report, it would appear that conditions are worst in mining 
districts. In Tarkwa there was a death rate of 85.6 per thousand and 
in Prestea of 70.3. 


1 Article 2, paragraph 2 (e), of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, provides 
for the compulsory execution of minor communal services “ provided that the 
members of the community or their direct representatives shall have the right 
to be consulted in regard to the need for such services ”’. 
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MINING SANITATION 


The report on the Health Service states that the standard of sani- 
tation in and in the vicinity of mining areas is lamentably low, this 
observation referring particularly to housing and most forcibly to the 
privately-owned houses. The report adds that new Mining Health 
Areas Regulations are now in force ; for the purpose of these Regula- 
tions, however, the mining areas will have to be resurveyed and 
demarcated before the Regulations are applicable to individual mines. 

On this point the official of the International Labour Office who 
visited West Africa was informed that the chief problem exercising 
the mines and the Administration was that of health coupled with the 
preliminary problem of the delimitation of responsibility between 
the administration and the mines. The Mining Health Areas Ordinance 
and Regulations issued in 1925 empowered the declaration of “ mining 
health areas ’’ and imposed a number of obligations regarding medical 
examination, sanitation, housing, and medical treatment on the mines 
in the areas so declared. The above-mentioned official was impressed 
by the evidence of the efforts made by the health authorities and by 
the mines to introduce and maintain satisfactory health conditions. 
Every mine he visited had a hospital of its own, a permanent medical 
officer, and a European village master, while housing for the labourers 
had been or was being greatly improved. On two of the mines visited 
the results were pleasing villages and apparently a contented and 
regular labour force. He was, nevertheless, much more impressed by 
the unpleasant conditions still remaining in the vicinity of some mines. 

Representatives of the mining industry informed the visitor from 
the International Labour Office that the Mining Health Ordinance 
placed on the mines, within any proclaimed mining health area, certain 
precise obligations, the neglect of which rendered the offenders liable 
to heavy penalties, but did not give the mines the necessary powers 
to fulfil their obligations ; and that although a large number of health 
measures were required to be taken by the mines within their areas, 
no similar action was taken by the authorities to prevent the develop- 
ment of slum conditions just on the fringe of the mines. The health 
authorities and the mines nevertheless appeared to be agreed on one 
point ;: that near the mines and the dwellings of mine labourers there 
were many privately-owned buildings which were merely insanitary 
hovels, gravely prejudicial to the health and efficiency of the labour 
force and a menace to the general health of the Gold Coast. 


MALNUTRITION 


The Director of Medical Services reports that nutrition is probably 
another important factor affecting public health. Deaths due to 
starvation numbered 13; in addition 10 deaths were attributed to 
pellagra and other nutritional diseases, and one death to scurvy. 
He adds that it would be very unwise to deduce from these meagre 
figures that malnutrition was a rare condition, and that the evidence 
available indicates a rise of nearly 20 per cent. in the number of nutri- 
tional diseases in 1935 as compared with 1934. He holds that an appre- 
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ciable proportion of the population, especially in the arid areas in the 
Northern Territories, suffers from some degree of under or faulty 
nutrition. 

As stated above, it is considered that the newly-arrived labour 
immigrant is usually in poor condition, under-nourished and frequently 
diseased. The report on the Health Service remarks that, while those 
who enter steady employment make a rapid recovery, those who 
become casual labourers remain a source of much anxiety to the autho- 
rities. “ They take up no fixed abode and spend none of their takings 
in rent. They live anywhere. Their physical condition does not improve 
much, if at all, during their sojourn. They save every penny possible 
and, when they deem they have made sufficient, they depart for their 
homes. ” 

It would appear also, however, that there is a nutritional problem 
among the mining labour forces. The labourer of the Gold Coast 
supplies his own food, in contrast with labour systems elsewhere in 
Africa where the employer is responsible either for feeding his labourers 
or for seeing that adequate food supplies are available. One mine 
manager expressed the belief to the official of the International Labour 
Office that the inefficiency of labour was largely due to unsatisfactory 
feeding, while another complained of the food rings formed by the 
local women to the prejudice of the labourer. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


The report on the Health Service states that tuberculosis is capable 
of killing throughout the length and breadth of the Gold Coast, and 
that from a health standpoint it is the most important problem for the 
future. While it is held to be hard to say whether tuberculosis is 
generally on the increase, it is thought to be so in the more rural 
areas. Most of the labour for employment is drawn from these 
areas, and the returning tuberculous ex-workers are believed to do 
much to spread the disease in their communities. The report adds that 
undoubtedly the deep mining industry influences the problem. “To 
what degree, it is difficult to sum up, for the mine labourer is not 
compounded and, usually, on the first signs of the establishment of 
the disease he leaves the mine. Frequently, after a stay of varying 
period in some overcrowded and insanitary local village, he proceeds 
back to this country to die before he arrives home. The causes for this 
high death rate are not difficult to find. Resistance is low, if existent, 
under-nourishment is common and the general dietary is not a well- 
balanced one, housing conditions more often than not are deplorable 
and overcrowding is rife, the spitting habit is universal and ignorance 
of the rudimentary laws of health is widespread.” 

The report also stresses the gravity of pneumonia and similar 
diseases, to which the underground worker is particularly prone. 

On these matters the official of the International Labour Office 
found that there was apparently little knowledge of the incidence and 
effects of respiratory diseases on the mines or resulting from mine 
employment. In the year ending 31 March 1935, according to figures 
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supplied by the health authorities, the causes of death other than 
accident, as percentages of the total deaths on mines with permanent 
medical officers, were 30.71 for pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia, 
28.85 for tuberculosis, 6.30 for influenza, and 3.94 for bronchitis and 
pleurisy. It seemed generally agreed, however, that these figures were 
of no scientific value; on the one hand it was alleged that some sick 
Natives entered the mines hospitals having illegitimately acquired 
a mine labourer’s ticket ; on the other hand it was stated that, whereas 
the average labourer has a simple faith in European capacity for 
curing all ills which can be treated by injections, ete., he regards 
respiratory diseases, and tuberculosis in particular, as a fatality 
beyond control, and on contracting any such disease may avoid the 
hospital and return to his village to spread the disease and die. 

Disasters in other mining areas resulting from the insufficient con- 
trol of the entry of Natives from different climates readily spring to 
the memory, and it would appear desirable that a detailed scientific 
survey should be made of the question in the Gold Coast. 


Economic CONDITIONS 


There was a definite improvement in economic conditions in the 
Gold Coast in 1935. It is possible, however, that the lower health 
standards were the results of the previous depression. Reporting on a 
deterioration in the health of African officials, the Director of Medical 
Services explains that the slump affected this community somewhat 
severely owing largely to the family system, which necessitates the 
support of the unemployed members of the family by their more 
fortunate relatives. The health section of the report moreover states 
that considerable unemployment still exists. “The ‘family’ and 
‘tribal’ systems to a certain extent help to mitigate some of the 
worst effects, but under these systems the wage earner tends to suffer 
equally with the recipients of his bounty. Wages are on the low side, 
Rents and the cost of living in the larger centres are high. ” 








STATISTICS 


Unemployment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36, which also gives separate figures for males and females 
where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practice, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions; thus here, too, inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office! ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. ? 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 

i en “ figures not yet received ”’. 

.— =» © on “ provisional figure ” 

: - “ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ” 
Figures in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 








1 Methods of Statistics of U nemployme nt ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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1935 Nov. 
Dec. 

| 1936 — 
eb. 


March! 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. | 
Sept. | 
Oct. 

Nov. | 


| Base o Spm 


2 


for work a | Numb 
s|- 


1,919,917? 
3,130,082 
4,618,537 
5,703,088 
5,083,140 
3,306,628 
2,567,523" 
2,335,116 
2,836,291 
2,880,373 
2,863,109 
2,344,284 
2,117,803 
1,808.664 
1,593,386 
1,429,656 
1,353,734 
1,287,179 
1,301,976 


Average for 11 months. 


ERMANY 





Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployed 
registered 
Per 

Number out. 
1,353,000* ° 
1,353,000* a 
1,891,956 ° 
3,075,580 ° 
4,519,704 | 23.7 
5,575,491 | 30.1 
4,804,428 | 25.8 
2,718,309* 14.5* 
2,151,039" | 11.6" || 
1,984,452 | 10.6 
2'507.955 13.7 
2,520,499 13.5 
2,514,894 13.5 
1,937,120 | 10.3 
1,762,774 | 9.2 
1,491,235 7.7 
1,314,731 6.8 
1.169.860 | 6.0 
1,098,498 | 5.6 
1,035,237 | 5.3 
1,076,469* 5.6" 
1,197, 190 | 6.2T 


19,349,712T 


by the Institut fur Konjunkturforschung. 
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1927 
1928 
| 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
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1935 


1935 Nov. 
Dec. 

1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April | 
May 
June | 
July | 
Aug. | 
Sept. | 
Oct. | 
Nov. 





Base figure | 


a Having received a control card during the month. 
of 24 working days. 


BELGIUM 





AUSTRIA 








AUSTRALIA | || Bucoariat 
Trade union | ae a a a Official 
— statistics | statistics | estimates 
| Unemployed _| ee 
| ployed ° Dios 
Unemployed hn receipt of benefit, Applicants Number 
5 i On, for work unem- 
| y e ~wistere i} 
Number) cont. | Number | ont. registered | ployed 
| H , \| 
|| 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 | 13.6 200,112 | . 
| 45,669 | 10.8 || 156,185 | 12.1 182,444 . 
|| 47,359 11.1 || 164,509 12.3 192,062 ad 
84,767 | 19.3 || 208,389 | 15.0 242,612 Il ° 
|| 117,866 | 27.4 253.368 20.3 300,22 | e 
|| 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 | 26.1 377,8: 22,153 
104,035 | 25.1 328,844 | 29.0 405.7 24,977 
| 86,865 | 20.5 || 287,527 | 26.3 370,: || 32,762 
71,823 | 16.5 261,768 | 23.4 348,675 38,148 
| 59,992 | 13.7 || 242,759 21.4 335,552 42,760 
° ° 284,914 25.4 383,785 50,710 
e e 317,200 | 28.0 414,649 49,498 
59,621 13.4 | 321,529 | 28.3 415,803 52,521 
* . 298,714 26.1 392,22: 50,710 
e | @ 267,047 23.5 358,087 42,072 
57,001 | 12.8 | 242, H 21.3 333,482 35,879 
” wd 230,84 20.4 322,501 30,045 
I e ° 221, 323 19.6 310.395 23,780 
| 53,600T | 12.0 217.991 19.3 304,705 19,784 
. ’ 217,211 19.3" | 303.981 15,168 
i e e 228,624 | 20.3t 317,201 15,383 
; o— _ 257, 063 22.8T | — 
| 
446,564¢ ||  1,126,300f ‘ | 


* Since March 1935 including the Saar Territory. 


| 
* Figures calculated 


* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour 


Unemployment insurance statistics 





Percentage Unemployed 
unemployed * (daily average} 
2 during the 
~ Par- month) 
Ww holly | tially | 
| | 
1.8 3.9 | 16,103 
0.9 3.5 11,317 
1.3 3.0 12,636 
3.6 | 7.9 36,102 
10.9 | 16.9 110,392 | 
19.0 | 20.7 210.575 | 
17.0 | 17.2 | 210,007 | 
19.0 17.2 | 234,730 
17.9 | 12.8 | 211,536" | 
15.9 10.3 176,950 | 
18.1 11.3 203,558 | 
18.6 11.1 206,625 | 
18.7 | 11.2 209,276 | 
15.6 10.5 170,759 | 
13.1 11.2 155,322 
12.3° 9.7 | 151,895 
11.0 10.9° 139,771 
11.4 9.1 137,120 
11.5* 9.8 131,151 
11.4 8.5 127,165 
— — 124,303 
933, 637 


Days of un- 
employment 
per month ® | 





* The figures relate to the ist of the following munth. 


CANADA 


Trade union 
returns 


‘Unemployed 


Per 
| Sumber paste G 
361,185 8,142 4.9 
253,848 8,120 4.5 
283,434 11,488 5.7 
809,775 22,873 11.1 
2,476,071 33,625 16.8 
4,723.170 38.777 22.0 
4,710,445 33,488 22.3 
5,264,969 28,320 18.2 
4,831,482 25,336 15.4 
4,067,620 22.575 13.3 
4, — 767 24,868 14.6 
4,72 oor 24, 830 14.8 
4, 876 34 23, 13.8 
3'981.164 14.5 
3,639,044 ‘ 15.1 
3.567,980 26,442 14.8 
3,295,711 24.970 13.9 
3,252,785 22.305 12.5 
3,118,630 || 19.591 10.8 
3,021,986 | 19,699" 10.9 
2,951,688 29,240f | 11.0 
\| 
184,000T 


* Until April 1935, estimates. 


CHILE 


Suate ment 
exchange 
statistics 


. é | 

Employment | 
exchange | 
statistics 


Applicants for || Applicants for 
work registered |work re gistered) 


—— } 


13,541 e 
12,758 e 
14,966 ° } 
33,008 e 
71,385 29,345 
75.140 107,295 
81,809 71,805 | 
88,888 30,055 
84,050 10,672 
90,447 8,234 
85,095 8,173 | 
92,247 8,766 
89,470 7,854 
92.588 7117 
92,112 7,043 
84,936 5.076 
83,829 7,482 
83,304 6,471 } 
77,215 5,998 
86,706 5,845 
99,505 5,837 
| 
* * 


' 


* Standard month 
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Date 


DANZIG 

















Dec. 
1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


















































Base figure | 422,141 t | 
































DENMARK (Free City of SPAIN Unitep STaTEs | 
Employ- || Employ- Trade union Estimates | Employ- | 
Trade union tr at pm > eg returns (American ment | 
fund returns | exchange || exchange poe Percentage Federation exchange 
| statistics || statistics unemployed * of on statistics | 
ati Appli- % ' ight 4! Appli- 
Unemployed aioe Soom. Unemployed | Unweig sted sanshes 4 
Per | for work : : | Par- P work 
aemenel cent. |registered registered|| Wholly | Partially | Wholly | tially ployed registered 
61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * . ‘ * | | a 2 ae 
*“ q * 
42,017 | 155 | 44°581 || 12,905 ° * a2|i2 | * | 1,864,000; * | 
9, : : c * * 145 | 21 | * | 4770000; * 
s3o19 | 17.9 | 59'430 || 24'398 * | * 19.1 | 26 | 19 | 8.738.000; * | 
99.508 31.7 126,039 || 33,244 " ° 23.8 | 32 21 13,182,000 | . 
97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 . * 243 | 31 | 21 |13,723,000| * 
81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 | 20,326 || 381,278 | 240,541 || 20.9 | 26 | 24 | 12,364,000 . | 
76,195 | 19.7 92,406 || 17,983 434,931 | 262,059 || 18.5 | 23 22 12,208,000 [7422.615 | 
84,907 | 21.7 | 100.077 || 19,213 | 508.783 | 297,438 || 16.7 | 20 | 22 11, 672,000 |8.387,179 | 
124.612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 416,198 | 257,963 || 16.9 | 23 22 | 11,397,000 8.954.017 | 
111,898 | 27.7 | 131,013 19.746 || 457,458 | 291,352 || 17.2 | 22 22 12.646.000 | 9,010,309 | 
120.907 | 30.0 139.716 || 20,959 | _ _— | 16.7 | 22 21 | 12,570,000 | 9.196.423 
104,644 | 25.9 | 125,607 || 18.066 | _ — | 16.2 | 21 21 | 12,183,000 | |8/096.649 | 
77.915 | 18.9 93,044 || 16,560 | _ _ 15.1 18 21 11,503,000 |8, , | 
52.924 | 12.8 65,748 || 14,966 || — | — 13.7 17 22 11,259.000 | 8,786,138 | 
46,513 | 11.2 | 57.846|/ 11.890 || — | — |/128] 17 | 23 | 11,126,000 6.666.599 | 
49,944 | 12.0 61,285 8.619 | —_ | — 12.3 17 19 | 11,208,v00 6,604,425 | 
51,103 | 12.3 61,432 8 587 ] —_— | _ | 11.7 14 2 }10, 77, ,000T 6,804,922 | 
53,656 | 12.9 64,945 8,306 |; _ _ 144.27] 13° | 21 6,837 37, 054t | 
68.148T| 16.1; 80,508 9,243 || _ _ | 11.2 12 20 | — 
83,081 19.6) 96,492 || 10,764 | —~}-—- fe l[—|—| — — | 
ee ee 





* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 



























































* Including those employed on public works, etc. 























Estonta‘ | FINLAND FRANCE | Great BRITAIN AND Nontuean insLAND | 
Employ- || Employ- | Statistics : Employ- | ue ienemen etatiatin 
ment || _ment of local -. | ment | Unemployment 64 years) , : 
Date exchange || exchange unemployment otatiethes eee ee, oa Ss 
statistics | statistics | committees statistics | Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- || Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- | (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed || ployed pe sae ed in receipt! tions for Per | : Per 
registered registered ployed of relief | work Number oma. | Number | oun: 
te i he Ss 
1927 2,957 1,868 ° 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 | 
1928 2,629 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 | 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,181 3,906 ” 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 | 268,400 2.2 | 
1930 3,089 7,993 S i 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 | 526,604 4.2 
1931 3,542 11,522 ° 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 | 587,494 4.6 | 
1932 7,121 17,581 63,972 273, 412*| 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8,207 17,139 44,656 276.033 307,844 2,110,090 164 | 456,678 3.5 
1934 2.970 10,011 23,802 345.033 376.320 1,801,913 13.9 | 368.906 2.9 | 
1935 1,779 * 7,163 13,362 426,931 465,875 1,714,844 13.17 | 312,958 2.4° | 
1935 Nov 1,717 8,538 14,841 409,466 453,838 1,679,912 12.8° | 225.763 1.7 | 
. 2.007 7,427 17,778 439,782 481,099 1,648,256 12.5° | 209,983 1.6 | 
1936 Jan. 2,316 10,117 19,912 477,173 522,634 1,780,412 13.5° 350.822 2.7 
eb. 2,101 8,257 20,591 487,374 528 624 1,752.279 13.3° 264.299 2.0 
March 1,791 6.687 18.665 465,127 508.921 1,638,720 12.4° 240 092 1.8* 
April 1,274 5,836 13,323 443,245 488.178 1,555,829 11.7* 251.667 1.9 
May 582 2,795 8,182 422.036 465.089 1,467,097 | 11.0° 229,823 1.8 
June 365 || 1,877 2,09 419.887 459,368 1,401.665 10.5 | 305.875 2.3* | 
July 352 2,129 1,647 420,776 466,124 1,357,343 10.2* | 302,271 2.2° 
Aug. 476 2,431 996 413,351 458,543 1,352,033 102° | 249.906 1.9 
Sept 684 3 086 1,702 408 589 451.439 1.384 090 10.4° 236 118 1.7* | 
Oct. 1,285 4,594 3,097 406,595 452,901 1,417,391 *) 10.6 196,370 15 | 
Nov 2,102 _ 407,831 453,821 _ _— _— —_ 
Base figure | . | e {| « | : * | 13,338,700 





* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
for work registered ; 
in receipt of relief from the public charitable ollices. 
agriculture. 


the ugures relate to the end of the month. 


| 


° Since January 1935 “applicants 
* From July 1932 onwards. including unemploy 


* There were in addition 4,370 persons unemployed io 








mor 
rela 





AU 
8 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


























| 
| —— HUNGARY ay Inish FREE Sease ITALY Japan * 
| SS 7 " is — ae EGE 
Employment | Employment || Employment | ae , Social | Omtcial estimates 
_ exchange exchange || exchange ||— a. —— 
ate isti | 
statistics ! statistics ! statistics | —— statistics * Unemployed 
‘ “llWith c claims| 
Applicants || A Reatiene apelicents | , 
for work = work | for work || 7 aa | Total Ww wa q | Number a 
{ registered sepetenas | eaguanes | "ome seattle — 
vom i: : eovinned Beracn benefit | 0} Bm hoes 
1927 1,091,271 13, 881 I * “| 13,728 | 21, 284 | 278,484 e ; @ 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 ad 14.821 22.487 324,422 | Ss ° 
1929 1,237.880 15,173 ° 14.679 | 20,702 | 300,786 © | ad 
1930 1,953,935 43,592? as || 16,378 22,398 || 425,437 369,408 | 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 | 25,230 | 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817"), 1,006,442 485.681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60.595 14,576 19,897 72,255 || 1,018.955 408.710 5.6 
| 1934 2.159.231 |; 52,157 15.784 | 20.558 | 103.671; 963,677 || 372941) 5.0 
| 1985 2,036,422 | 52,048 17,418 | 18,410 | 119,498 . 356,103 | 4.6 
| 1935 Nov. 1,918,562 || 52,674 | 19,524 | 17,407 129,403 . 351,469 4.5 
| Dec. 1,868,565 52,225 |! 18.831 || 19,246 133,319 ° 359,636 4.6 
| 1936 Jan. 2,159,722 57,916 | 19,236 } 21,382 144.764 ° 357.736 4.6 
Feb. 2,025,021 | 57.199 HI 20,177 20,136 141,858 ° 356.613 4.6 
} March 1,831,531 58.177 } 20,182 | 17,117 123 336 ° 343.426 44 
April 1,831,230 54,421 H 20, 042 | 14.679 116,621 ad 352,501 4.5 
May 1,705,042 52,932 | 19,841 i 13,555 109,185 a 344.927 44 
June 1,702,676 | 47,738 19,705 | 13,589 | 70,274 . 337,998 4.3 
July 1,652 072 46,713 1} 19,519 14,035 | 68,959 . 333,634 4.2 
Aug. 1,613,940 48,221 -- | 13,973 | 67,045 ° — — 
Sept. 1,624,339 || 50,166 | - || 14,312 68,278 ° | o— — 
Oct. 1.611.810 | — | — |] 16,151 | 71,743 . | = _ 
Nov. 1,623,602 | _— i = | 16,456 | 110,859° ° |} o— _— 
e | ' | } 
| aso gue . * | * * | . | . || 7,869,369 
| ' 


A Since January 1930, including non- fee-charging private employment agencies. 


* Special Employment p: riod. 


to the Ist of the following month. 


| Date 


1927 
1928 | 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 Nov. 
Dec. 

1936 Jan. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 


Base Sgure | 


| 





LATVIA 


exchange 
__ Statistic s 


"Applic a- 
tions 
for work 
registered 


3,131 
4,700 
5,617 
4,851 
8,709 


Mexico || 


estimates || 


| 

1 \ 

| Official | 
| 

r 

| 

| 


75,695! 
257,979 
| 339,378 
| 275.774 
| 234.538 
182,072 


145,418 
146,174 
| 190,875 
|| 191,340 
| 487, 414" ! 
198.15 
179.687 r || 
160,023f || 


bhidl 











* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 








} 
| 
| 





* Extended series. 
* The figures relate 





|| New ZEALAND || 


\ 


Norway 
| Employ- || 
Trade union fund ment 
returns exchange | 
statistics | 
Unemployed 
aad i El Un- 
Per employed* 
Number | cent. 
8,561 25.4 | 23,889 
6,502 19.2 21,759 
5,902 15.4 19,089 
7,175 16.6 19,353 
sa 22.3 27,479 
14,790 30.8 32,705 
16,588 33.4 35,591 
15.963 30.7 35.121 
14,783 25.3 36,103 
14,000 22.0 | 39,270 
16,752 26.0 40,950 
18.264 28.0 40.177 
17.627 | 26.7 40,263 
16,426 | 246 | 39,999 
14.214 | 21.0 37.756 
10,858 15.7 | 30,923 
9,921 | 128 | 26,139 
9.013 12.5 | 22,145 
9,647 13.2 23,477 
10,535 14.2 | 28,122 
— — } 31,332 
74,380 .« e 
' 


? Figure for the month of May according» to tbe population census. 


month, 


relate to the end of each month. 











* Including men in full-time subsidised employment (not registered). 
* Average for eleven months. 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics i] 


Unemployed 


registered 


(men) 


7 
* 
2,895 
5,003 
41,430 * 
51,549 
53,382 * 
47,028 * 


49.419°* 
46,140° 


PALESTINE | PORTUGAL 


* The figures relate to the 15th of 
* The figures do not always 





| 


| 


Employ- 

—— meat 
mates exchange 
|| statistics 

| Number tl Un- 
unem- employed 
ployed i registered 

* i . 

. lj . 
3,104 | vd 
4,833 e 

24,083 || e 
18.239 | 33,352 
18,370 || 25.255 | 

. 34,711° 

° 42,315 

° 41,002 

. 41,119 

° 41,660 

id 41,749 

nd 41,872 

* ame 

« —- 

. — 

° —— 

* — 

e 

* 


| 
| 
| 


the 
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NETHERLANDS | POLAND | Rumania * Swepen 
Employ- Employ- Statistics 
Coameounat ment Employment ment Trade union of lecal 
tatistics ! exchange | exchange statistics || exchange returns 0 at 
Date s . statistics | statistics | committees 
| o ° | 
7 || Applications for . 
Unemployed Un- | . Un- Unemployed Applicants 
— employed ] work Sd employed ||——______ . “3 relief 
Number Por cent. registered yl Number | Por cont. | registered || Number | Per cent. | registered 
1927 25.000. 9.0 ° 163,953. | 7.5 ° 31,076 12.0 19.229 
1928 20,300 6.8 ° 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 7.1 ° 129,450 | 4.9 7,288 32,621° 10.7 10,212 
1936 37,800 | 9.7 ° 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82.800 18.1 138,200 299,502 | 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153.500 | 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 | 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 32.1 332,772 342,166 163 17,253 84.685 | 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 | 13,852 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1935 Nov. 173,262 36.6 415,180 || 308,916 13.4 11,034 82,789 | 16.2 54,167 
Dec. 192,273 40.7 471,924 ] 402.814 184 | 17,040 114,176 22.5 57,965 
1936 Jan. 200,319 42.6 475.890 || 472,004 21.0 || 22,247 100.241 | 19.3 61,400 
Feb. 193,987 41.2 465.463 I 488.576 21.5 || 23.458 95.927 18.4 58,127 
March 180,758 38.5 429.046 475,498 20.5 || 18,514 90,728 17.4 53.162 
April 169.619 36.2 415,743 || 407,734 17.6 14,878 78.694 | 15.1 46,628 
May 164,957 35.3 392,884 || 343,043 14.5° i 12,923 58.529 11.2 34,571 
June 162,198 34.8 378,796 314,014 13.2 |i 9.291 53,861 10.3 25,863 
July 163,125 35.1 375,674 || 284,000 12.0 | 7,628 47,812 | 9.1 21,510 
Aug. 160,252 34.5 381,427 i 269 464 11 3° 7,496 48,648° 9.2* 20,783 
Sept. 156,869t| 34.3f | 390,091 || 265,954 11.2t | — || 49,514¢) 9.5T 20,903 
Oct. 150,761f | 33.0T 394,444 |} 282,239 | 11.8T | _ || 57,128f| 10.9T 24,712 
Nov. | 152,568f/ 33.4f | — | — om | omen | = om -_ 
| | 1] 
! ! 
Base Seu 457 068t * 2,387, 294 t dl * | “520, 566 t. 400*f 








. Bucleding agueciune. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers 


‘Switzer. AND 





® The figures . relate ‘te the ist of the following montb. 
and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 


I Czzc HOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 


IP 
| Employment 

















Base wade 


| 
* Up to 1929, quastaty statistics ; etuswante, went statistics. 














| Unemployment Employment Trade Employment | 
} insurance exchange union fund exchange | exchange 
Date | statistics statistics returns statistics — statistics 
| Percentage — Unemployed in nee 
unemployed —_- _receipt of benefit } Loy Comneteges 
ay ee . | -gistere 
|W holly | Partially registered | Number | Par cent, | registered ~ 
1927 . 2.7 2.0 11,824 | 17,617 1.6 | 52,869 ° 
1928 ; a 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 | 38,636 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 | 41,671 8,370 
1930 3.43 7.2° 12,881 | 51,372 4.5 | 105,439 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 i] 102,179 | 8.3 291,327 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 \ 184,555 | 13.5 554,049 14,761 
1933 | 10.8 8.5 67,867 i} 247,613 | 16.9 | 738,310 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65.440 i 245,953 17.4 | 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82.468 235,623 15.9 | 686.269 16,752 
1935 Nov 12.8 5.8 95,740 | 203,626 13.4 | 678,870 11,917 
Dec. 16.9 6.8 118,775 i} 236,641 15.5 | 794,407 18.685 
1936 Jan. | 19.0 6.8 124,008 | 267,471 } 17.2 | 850,010 27.624 
Feb. | 18.6 6.9 119.795 \| 272.019 | 17.5 | 860,239 34,136 
March | 15.6 6.7 98.362 \| 254,471 16.2 | 797,770 30,783 
April | 13.0 5.9 89 370 232,159 | 14.6 719,166 25 695 
May | 11.1 5.7 | 80.004 i 208 601 132 | 637,385 16,670 
June | 10.4 5.2 75,127 | 188,900 11.8 | 565,799 14.002 
July 10.6 5.4 | 78.948 | 185,259 11.5 | 508.081 10,501 
Aug 10.9 5.1 | 79,281 | 180,410 11.2 483,502 12,135 
Sept 11.3 5.1 82,962 171,456 10.6 | 479.268 11,593 
Oct. —-|/;- | 86.866 | _ — 441,679° 13,780 
Nov. _—- j;- 96,541 H a — | 511,787T _ 
il 
| 492,123 1» . 1,610,019 * i ‘ 

















STATISTICS 


Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 800. 


Norway : Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Statistical Office). 

Employers’ Returns. The statistics relate to industry, building, commerce, 
transport, etc., but do not include agriculture, forestry and fishing, or small estab- 
lishments. The number of workers covered represented in 1935 more than 50 per 
cent. of the workers occupied in manufacturing and a varying percentage for other 
branches of economic activity. The index is calculated on September 1935 as base 
= 100. The various industries are weighted according to weights supplied by the 
census of 1930. Three series are given here : 

(a) Number of workers employed in manufacturing industry on the normal 
pay day in the last pay week before the 15th of each of the four months December, 
March, June, and September ; 

(6) Number of man-hours worked in the last pay week before the 15th ; 

(c) Total number of workers employed in all branches covered, at the same date 
as (a). 
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Gunwany AUSTRIA | BELo1um | Butoaria * Canapa * | 
[Sickness | | ~~ || Sickness || Unemployment || , —~ 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance insurance | ny —— | 
| statistics statistics statistics §— || 
! Date a umn tec are “eer fs ai nati monies ~ ‘iy — 
"Bmployment as | —_— | 
Number aa Number || Index || ber | Index Index | 
employed = |— Hours of || ¢™mPloyed | (192) | om | (1929) (1926) 
iv) } | 
| Workers caer A | ae | — - I 
1927 . * , | 1,376,049 || 100.0 * ° 88.1 | 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5% || 1,446,027 || 100.2 ° . 7 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 | 1,448,845 || 100.0 68,032 | 100.0 100.0 | 
1930 | 16,408,528 61.2 | 56.2 || 1,378,330 || 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 | 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 || 1,255.353 || 87.4 66.485 97.7 85.3 
1932 | 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 | 1,107,256 || 78.2 68,525 | 100.7 72.5 
1933 | 13,015,614 463 | 41.0 1,022,942 | 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15.040.252 58.5 | 53.7 | 1,010,993 || 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 | 
1935 15,949,332 63.9 | 586 | 967,330* | 80.0 61,919 91.0 83.8 | 
1935 Oct. | 16,507,509 66.1 | 61.3 || 989,332 || 82.9 || 70,396 | 103.5 90.4 | 
Nov. | 16,496,708* 65.6 61.7 | 961.571 || 82.8 | 65,733 96.6 87.8 | 
Dec. | 15,581,790 63.8 | 59.7 || 895,165 82.2 53,742 79.0 83.1 | 
1936 Jan. | 15.672 053 62.8 574 || 871,158 | 79.6 | 56,659 833 1 $26 | 
Feb. | 15.674,824 63.3 58.2 || 871.497 78.9 57,210 84.1 || 83.0 | 
March) 16,415,690 65.4 | 61.1 || 907.915 | 83.0 || 62,289 91.6 || 81.7 | 
April | 17,038,756 67.4 638 || 936,265 || 846 || 67,.707| 99.5 || 9835 | 
May | 17.520,183 69.3 66.1 || 958.700 | 85.0 || 75,658 | 111.2 85.6 | 
June | 17,675,483 70.4 65.7 || 963,059 | 86.6 | 80,126 | 117.8 87.3 | 
July | 17,838,872 71.2 65.8 | 969.092 || 87.4 || 84,234 | 123.8 8a6 | 
Aug. | 17,895,919 71.6 66.6 | 978,483 | 88.3 || 87,936 | 129.3 898 | 
Sept. | 17,886 222° 72. 12.3t 68.3t || — 88.8 || 94,147 | 138.4 92.4 | 
Ort. 17,785,000 | — | — -- | 91,979 | 135.2 = | 
t 
Persons ae ee. a a ee - «4 e Of ae | 
Persone ° we +. * oe 933,637 * | 1,044,178 | 
| DENMARK Estonia ¢ | Unitep STATES | 
; ~ || Employers’ ~sdsBmployers’ returns — a nents 
Employers’ returns || returns _(Manufac turing: industries)” | 
Date Total number of || _ we fo | a 
hours worked per day | Index (1923- 1925) Estimates of: 
Wee sic ae Index ~ } d | . aa | 
| Number | Index | Jan. 1927)) waeT i | ‘Hours | 1 Pay- Wage Weekly. | 
a (t ousands) | (1931) justed | justed | worked | rolls employed ($1,000's) | 
| 4997 * oa 93.0 | 94.4 * 95.0 | 93.3 | 8,288,400 | 206,980 
1928 ° . 98.2 | 94.4 * 95.6 93.9 | 8,285,800 | 208,334 
1929 . jf « 100.0 100.0 * 14000 | 100.0 | 81785.600 | 221.937 
| 1930 * * |} ‘95.8 87.3 * 80.8 | 81.3 7,668,400 | 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 ~ 88.1" || 73.9 * 63.0 | 61.9 6,484,300 | 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 * 45.0 | 42.1 5,374,200 | 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 || 65.8 * 50.5 | 44.2 5.778.400 | 98,623 
1934 ; 1,092 113.5 97.5 75.2 * 55.2 | 56.3 6.605.700 | 125,997 
1935 | 1,185 ° 123.2" || 109.7 || 78.4 * 60.7 63.8 | 6,890,900 | 142,898 
| 1935 Oct. | 1,208 125.6 || 112.3 81.4 79.8 | 66.8 | 68.1 7,146,300 | 152.629 
Nov. | 1,186 123.3 114.4 81.1 80.9 | 64.6 | 67.6 7.124.000 | 151.626 
Dec. 1,177 122.3 111.1 || 80.7 | 81.7 | 65.9 69.3 7,093.400 155.909 
|} 1936 Jen. 1,098 114.1 || 114.4 79.1 81.0 | $2.3 | 65.9 6.955.800 146,917 
eb. 1,056? 109.87 || 118.4 79.3 80.1 2.6 | 66.0 | 6.975.900 147.043 
March 528? 64.97 || 123.4 80.2 80.3 | 65.3 | 69.2 7,050.800 155.321 
April 1,162 {| 120.8 || 126.5 81.2 81.0 | 66.3 70.8 | 7,182,900 161.266 
May 1,272 132.2 | 132.8 || 81.8 81.9 67.6 72.0 | 7,210.200 160 087 
June 1,276 132.6 || 131.5 $2.1 82.3 | 67.9 72.1 | 7,272,400 158.301 
July 1.276 132.6 128.1 82.8 83.7 | 67.2 71.3 7,445,000t| 164,897T 
Aug. 1,292 134.3 125.2 84.9 | 84.8 | 70.6 74.3 | — — 
Sept. 1,300 135.1 | 128.1 86.5 84.8f | 70.6f | 74.3° | —_ } = 
Oct. | 1,310 136.2 || — s7.9t| — — | ~3t; — | a 
> | 1 
| Zoe + ME. * || 51,619 | 4,254,157¢ } oo . 








’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in all pthe “r cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. * Since January 
1931, excluding ** building ’’. 





* The figures in  bracke ts after the word “ Index 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; 


7 Figure allerted by industrial dispute. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





FINLAND 


| 


FRANCE 


GREAT BRITAIN 





Employers’ returns 


Returns of labour || 


Unemployment l 


insurance statistics 






























































Estimated | tow | 


number teaaa I 
employed | (1924) 
10,018,000 98.0 | 
10,023,000 98.0 
10,223,000 100.0 
9,809,000 96.0 
9,437,000 92.3 
9,367,000 91.7 
9.684,000 94.8 
10,142,000 99.3 


10,386,000* | 101.6 


10,549,000* | 103.2° 
10,571,000" | 103.5* 
10,634,000° 104.0° 
10,394,000* | 101.7* 
10,535,000° | 103.1° 
10,693,000* | 104.7* 
10,791,000° | 105.6° 
10,925,000° | 106.9° 
10,938,000" | 107,0° 
11,008,000° | 107.7° 
11,074,000 | 108.3") 
11,086.000* | 108.5° 


11,112,000 108.7 
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! LATVIA 


Sickness insurance | 
statistics 





| 
Index | 
(1930) |! 


- 
| Number 
| employed 
| 








148,288" | 87.4' 
161,483 94.7 
171,195 | 1000 
179.636 105.3 
166.939 97.9 
141,26 83.2 
150.236 | 88.4 
162.837 | 958 
172,615 101.1 
180,429 105.7 
181,180 106.3 
174,099 102.1 
172,875 | 101.1 
173.038 101. 
176,259 | 103. 
177,232 104. 
182,783 107. 
185,608 108. 
186,606 | 109. 
186.714" | 109 
186,341f | 109. 


vVuuwnee.tinpe 


| * . 


Date inspectors 
a } | 
Index (1926 Index 
ae Ca (same month of 1930) 
Number Hours Sumber =| Hours 
| employed *| worked * * | worked 
| 1927 «| 103.8 ‘ * | «+ | 
| 4928 106.6 . * * | 
1929 «| 1000 | 1000 | * . | 
1930 | 880 | 834 || 100.0 100.0 | 
1931 | 6798 =| | 73.6 || (92.5 83.6 || 
1932 gos | 745 || so9 | 736 | 
1933 88.1 | 82.1 | 79.4 | 74.38 |i 
1934 99.9 4.7 || 769 | 714 | 
| $935 105.1 101.9 || 736 | 68.1 | 
1935 Oct. * | * | wae | 697 | 
Nov. ° . || 74.3 | 69.8 
Dee. 101.5 | 989 | 73.8 69.9 | 
! 1936 Jan. . ® 72.6 69.9 
Feb. ° ° | 72.6 68.4 || 
March 1025 {| 987 || 72.6 68.1 || 
April . | * | 72.9 68.5 || 
May * | # | a2 69.5 || 
June 111.1 106.1 || 73.8 69.5 || 
July * * | 75.8 71.6 || 
Aug. * | * | 75.0 71.7 || 
Sept. 107.7t | 105.7t || 75.1 72.4 | 
Oct. | ee ii | 76.2 72.5 || 
{| 1 
Persons | , x east . «<a © 
am | * h6U6|lUflhUWdlC eC 
| srany i JAPAN 
j a 1 a 
j ’ | Employers’ 
Employers’ returns | oateene 
Date er 5 See Tia. 
Index * (1929) | 
(1934) Number Number of | itoeak 
employed (hours worked I 
‘4907 «| Oo * * | « © 104.1 
1928 Cj Cl * . e 99.2 
1929 «=| * 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 | * 97.3 | 94.2 90.0 
1931 | « 88.8 83.5 81.7 
1932 * 78.5 72.4 82.0 
1933 | * 79.4 75.1 89.9 
1934 100.0 82.9 77.8 100.2 
1935 | * * * 109.7 
1935 Oct. | * . ° 110.8 
Nov. | * * ° 111.0 
ies. , 2 7 ° * 111.0 
meets] i | of | aM 
eb. | . 
March e | ° ° 112.5 
ei: : ; | ies 
iam | © . ° 116.5 
July | * | * * 116.5 
Aug. * * * on 
Sept. ° ° ° —_ 
Ot f sf os | . _ 
| | 
Persons {946,517 | 1,208,621 1,112,984 


covered 








II 


HUNGARY 











Social insurance 
statistics 
! 
Number Index 
employed | (1927) 
1,033,609 | 98.3 
1,064,599 101.3 
1,051,169 | 100.0 
990,776 | 94.3 
937,298 | 89.2 
862,469 | 82.0 
853,203 81.1 
913.068 | 86.8 
958.234 91.2 
1,015,721 96.7 | 
1,008,261 |} 95.9 
933.766 | 88.8 | 
956.422 | 91.0 
973 837 92.6 | 
1,018,379 | 96.9 
1,018 817 | 97.1 
1,037 323. | 98.7 | 
1,031,078 98.1 | 
1,033,027 | 98.2 | 
1,059,842 | 100.8 
aa | — 
! 
* * | 
| 
LuxemBuRG* | 
Employers’ 
returns } 
Number Index 
employed | (1929) 
41,129 | 93.6 
42.927 97.7 
43,944 100.0 
43.122 98.1 
36,942 84.1 | 
29,696 67.6 | 
28,483 64.8 
28.803 65.6 
29.334 66.7 
29.927 68.1 } 
29.778 67.8 | 
29.396 66.9 j 
29.540 67.1 
29,557 67.3 
29.882 68.0 
30,283 | 68.9 
30.379 | 69.1 
30.576 69.6 
30.604 69.6 
30,772 700 
30.729 | 69.9 
30,620 | 69.7 
. . 





_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


base 1929 = 100, 


* The figures relate to the first of the month. 


Confederation. 


* The tigures relate to the first of the following month. 


* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. } 
* Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial 
? Figures for 127-1930: yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. 


* Total for the month. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





































































































Norway | NETHERLANDS * POLAND SWEDEN | 
—— . | 
Employers’ returns | 1... 2 Employers’ returns —- -_ 
| Date Index (September 1935) || Index Sect | 
} All | Manufacturing || Board 
jindustries industries || Index Number Hours worked §||- 
— = | ry | (1929) employed (1928) | per west (1929) Index 
employed * |worked*| (all industries) (manufactures) (1926-1930) 
1927 .- fe ff @€ F 98.3 | 89.5 90.0 | * 
1928 . * | « 100.3 99.7 103.0 | * 
1929 | * " * | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | * 
1930 | * * * || 98.0 86.8 81.1 ‘ 
1931 e wd ° | 90.5 | 73.9 66.3 e 
1932 . ad . 79.4 63.3 53.2 ad 
1933 | ° * e 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 
1934 sg ° * 76.5 } 68.0 63.6 97.4 
1935 | * | 99 101 72.5 | 71.4 69.1 103.1 
1935 Oct. | * * ° 73.6 | 80.0 77.7 * 
Nov. | * ® ° 71.8 | 76.9 81.0 ° 
Dec. 97 101 | 106 67.6 69.4 72.2 104.4 
1936 Jan. " si ° 66.1 | 67.4 } 61.6 ° 
| Feb. ° ° ” 67.4 68.7 64.3 . 
March | 94 98 101 70.2 714 64.3 104.5 
April se ” = 71.7 73.7 72.9 | ad 
May ° ° " 72.6 76.0 74.6 j e 
June 102 105 107 73.2 76.5 74.5 i} 109.2 
July * . ;.3 72.9 77.8 73.1 * 
Aug. ° od | 1] 73.4 79.3* | 77.5 ° 
Sept. 105 106 — | 73.3 80.6 82.4 111.1 
Oct. * * | - | ~ 85.0 85.0 } . 
i} is Sea | - i| 
Persons = / 900,700 | 101,600 | 457,030 | -718,227t | 19,795" || 251,423 
covered | {| 
SwiTzZERLAND | CzECHOSLOVAKIA ” UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance ' i Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date e———— ‘eee “a0 
} naex 
| fare Homber nee = (July 1925) umber joo 
1925 employed 2 a employe 9: 
| . Euro | Total * | 
i peans 
1927 | 91.2 : - || 96.2 95.9 || 510,321 84.4 
1928 } 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 i 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505.537 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 | 97.5 | 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 i} 93.5 93.8 | 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 | 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 || 90.3 91.2 || 520,980 86.2 
1934 { 73.3 H 1,879,372 | 75.0 I 100.3 | 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 | 70.2 1,918,567 76.6 \ 109.7 |} 114.1 i 564.288 93.3 
1985 Oct. | * 2,069,013 826 || 1118 | 117.0 || 601,622 99.4 
Nov. | sd 2.049.338 81.8 || 112.5 117.6 1 599,655 99.1 
Dee. | 68.7 1,874.683 74.9 | 113.2 118.7 i 571,418 94.4 
1936 Jan. | od 1,733,500 69.2 | 113.2 1194 } 548.309 90.6 
Feb. | wt 1,766,414 70.5 | 115.1 122.5 1 552.948 91.4 
March | 68.8 1,846 820 73.7 115.9 123.6 | 574.326 04.9 
April a 1,994,359 80.2 116.6 | 124.2 598.363 98.9 
May ° 2,118,652 84.6 } 117.3 124.9 625.871 103.5 
June 69 7 } 2,177,392 86.9 117.5 124.6 | 630.720 104.2 
July 4 || 2,207,818 88.2 || 117.9 125.0 | 629,490 104.0 
Aug. ° || 2.209 947 88.2 || 1186 | 125.5 || 644,093 106.5 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 88.8 || — ; — |i 651,649 107.8 
Oct. * | 2,234,000T 89.2 | _ — a _ 
a | | i 
Persons | o \| e | || * * | * * 
covered | 200,206 I} ij | 





* The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. 


* Excluding ag 
? 


riculture. 
Average for the month. 


* Including “ Natives ”’ 


» The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. 

of each month. 
* Hours worked (thousands). 


* During the week preceding the 15th 
5 Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 

















STATISTICS 


Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries (Belgium, Switzerland) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied population 
in different countries recently published ', corresponding information 
relating to Belgium and Switzerland taken from the most recent 
censuses is given below in tabular form. For information as to the 
scope and character of the data given in the tables the reader is referred 
to the first article of the series. 


Belgium : Census of 31 December 1930 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population, excluding 
persons with private incomes or pensions, and non-working proprietors. How- 
ever, family assistants (aidants), i.e. members of a family habitually assisting 
another member of the houschold in his occupation without receiving wages there- 
for, are included. The data are classified only by occupational groups. No separate 
data are available for unemployed. 


Source : Communication from the Office centrale de Statistique. 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SN 
| 


























Males | Females Total 
Occupational group onan 
Number oan Number = Number 
ne 5 | 7 | 
Agriculture and forestry 494,507 | 17.9 140,525 | 14.2 635,082 
Fishing 2,565 0.1 7| 0.0 2,572 | 
Mines and quarries 215,299 7.8 | 6,393 0.6 | 221,692 
Manufacturing industries [1,210,590 43.9 | 359,518 | 36.2 |1,570,108 
Commerce (including hotels) 315,299 | 11.4 | 228,458 | 23.0 543,757 
Transport and communication 244,292 8.9 11,813 1.2 256,105 
Public administration 143,084 | 5.2 | 25,577| 2.6 | 168,661 
Liberal professions 73,698 2.7 66,638 6.7 | 140,336 | 
Domestic and personal services 38,021 1.4 145,775 | 14.7 183,796 | 
Insufficiently described occupations | 20,600 | 0.7 7,626 | 0.8 28,226 £ 
Total gainfully occupied 2,757,00 757,955 | 100 2,330 | 100 |3,750,285 | 
Not gainfully occupied : : - | 
(a) Persons with private incomes or | | 
pensions, and non-working pro- | 4 
prietors | 212,881 — 194,080 | 406,961 
(b) Dependants J, 036,582 | |2,898, 176; - 3,934,758 | 
— aul —— ins = | 
Total population 7,418 | - 4,08 1,586 8,092,004 | 











1 Cf. International Labour Seaton, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935 (United 
States of America, Canada) ; No. 3, March 1935 (India, Japan, Pale stine ); No. 6, 
June 1935 (Italy, Norway); Vol. XXXII, No. 3, Sept. 1935 (Germany, Nether- 
lands) ; No. 6, Dec. 1935 (Great Britain) ; Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 19: 1G (Estonia, 
Hungary) ; No. 6, June 1936 (Austria, France). 


Per 
cent. 





16.9 


0.1 


5.9 
41.9 
14.5 

6.8 

4.5 

3.7 

4.9 

0.8 


100 
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TABLE II, GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, 
BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1920 AND 1930 








Occupational group 








Agriculture and forestry 

Fishing 

Mines and quarries 

Manufacturing industries 
Commerce (including hotels) 
Transport and communication 
Public administration 

Liberal professions 

Domestic and personal services 
Insufficiently described occupations 


Total gainfully occupied 











Not gainfully occupied 


1920 | 1930 

RE Le ee = 
Males | Females | Total | Males | Females | Total | 
13.3 3.5 8.4 | 12.3 3.4 7.9 | 
0.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 | 
5.9 0.2 3.0 5.4 0.2 2.7 | 
26.2 8.2 17.1 | 30.2 8.8 19.4 | 
5.9 3.4 4.6 7.9 5.6 6.7 | 

6.4 0.: 3.3 6.1 0. 3.2 
4.1 0.6 2.3 3.6 0.6 2.1 | 
1.8 1.3 1.6 1.8 1.6 1.7 | 
11} 32 2.2 0.9 3.6 2.3 | 
1.1 0.6 0.8 0.5 0.2 0.3 | 
65.9 21.4 43.3 | 68.8 24.3 46.3 | 
$4.1 78.6 56.7 | 31.2 75.7 53.7 
Total 

100 100 100 | 100 100 100 





























TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 











Occupational group 


Agriculture and forestry 

Fishing 

Mines and quarries 

Manufacturing industries 
Commerce (including hotels) 
Transport and communication 
Public administration 

Liberal professions 

Domestic and personal services 
Insufficiently described occupations 


Total 





1920 

Males | Females 
78.6 21.4 
97.8 2.2 
95.4 4.6 
75.7 24.3 
62.4 37.6 
94.9 5.1 
87.7 12.3 
57.4 42.6 
24.8 75.2 
65.8 34.2 
74.9 25.1 

















1930 
= —— 
Males Females 

| 

77.9 22.1 | 

99.7 0.3 
97.1 2.9 

77.1 22.9 

58.0 42.0 | 
95.4 4.6 

84.8 15.2 
52.5 47.5 
20.7 | 79.3 
73.0 | 27.0 

| 

73.5 | 26.5 
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TABLE VI. 


Males : 
0-14 
15-20 
21-54 
55-59 
60-64 


Females : 
0-14 


j ‘total: 
0-14 
15-20 
21-54 
55-59 


60-64 





is unknown ; 
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GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 


Sex and age group 


65 and over 


Total 


Total 


65 and over 


Total 


AND AGE GROUPS 


Total population 


936,971 
396,180 
2,028,233 
204,313 
164,714 
277,007 


4,007,418 





922,212 
391,768 
2,044,187 
213,297 
175,858 


1,859,183 
787,948 
4,072,420 
417,610 
340,572 
614,271 


8,092,004 


Gainfully occupied 











Number 


19,791 
327,350 
1,971,178 
182,049 
132,155 
125,432 


13,670 
219,595 
641,354 

46,829 

33,907 

36,975 


992,330 


33,461 
546,945 
2,612,532 
228,878 
166,062 
162,407 








3,750,285 





population 


7 
| 
| 

~| 
Per cent. of total 

-| 

| 


2.11 
82.63 
97.19 
89.10 
80.23 
45.28 





Switzerland : Census of 1 December 1930 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population. They exclude 
persons with private incomes or pensions and persons the source of whose income 


occupied population. 
or occupational group in which they were last employed ; 


are also included. 


in the original source these groups are regarded as belonging to the 


Unemployed persons are classified under the industrial 


family assistants 


The data are classified by industrial groups (table Ia) and by 


occupational groups (table Ib). The industrial classifications in the censuses of 
1920 and 1980 are not strictly comparable ; the classification in tables IT and 
III is that given for comparative purposes in the original table. 

Source: BuREAU FEDERAL DE STATISTIQUE : Recensement fédéral de la popu- 
lation, 1°* décembre 1930: tableaua statistiques (Suisse) (Statistiques de la Suisse, 
fase. 66). Berne, 1935. 


















































STATISTICS 813 
TABLE I1@. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
eo | - 
Males Females Total 
‘Order Industrial group seseniemme We aE Te ie een Gua 
| ’ 
. - | ww : ’ Per | Per 
Number | oun. | Number cont, | Number Port 
| | | | | 
'Aa,Ab; Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 362,041 27.2 51,295 8.4 413,336 21.3 
fishing 
Ac | Mines and quarries 7,400 0.6 | 82 0.0 7,482 0.4 
B Manufacturing industry and handicrafts| 638,071 47.9 | 228,966 37,5 867,037 44.6 
Cc Commerce, banking, and insurance | 122,803 9.2 | 67,410 11.0 190,213 9.8 
|; D Hotels | 30,992 2.3 63,329 10.4 94,321 4.8 
| B Transport and communication | 77,486 5.8 7,512 | 1.2 84,998 4.4 
Fa Public administration | 23,714 1.8 2,643 0.4 26,357 1.4 
|Fb-Fg} Liberal professions 3.4 31,135 5.1 76,037 3.9 
G Domestic service and day labourers ).7 131,659 21.5 140,350 7.2 
K Institutions with resident staff! I! 5,258 1.1 27,237 4.5 42,495 2.2 
Occupied population 1,331 100 611,268 100 1,942,626 *| 100 
| | 
| 
i isi — ” | 
Not gainfully occupied : 
, : : : | 
(a) Persons with private incomes or pensions | 45,837 50,511 96,348 | 
(b) Dependants |} 579,249 | 1,432,855 2,012,104 | 
(c) Source of income unknown 1,905 13,417 15,322 
| 
JH | ee | | 
Total population | 1,958,349 | 2,108,051 | 4,066,400 
| } 
? Hospitals, prisons, penitentiary institutions, boarding schools, etc. 
* Including 46,744 unemployed (data by industrial groups not available). 
TABLE Ib. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
| ‘ | 
Males Females Total 
jOrder Occupational group | 
| 
Number | I er | Number q se Number Per 
} cent. cent. cent. 
|- eS Eee 7 aes iZ 
| 
| | | | | | | 
|Aa,Ab Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, | 
fishing | 366,840 | 27.6 | 52182] 85 419,022 | 21.6 
| Ac Mines and quarries | 5,436 | 0.4 43 0.0 5,479 0.3 
K | B Manufacturing industry and handicrafts} 581,009 | 43.6 214,528 | 35.1 795,537 40.9 
; Administration, commerce, banking, | | | 
insurance 175,378 13.2 95,994 15,7 | 271,372 14.0 
} D Hotels | 28,328 2.1 67,149 | 11.0 95,477 4.9 
E Transport and communication 82,447 6.2 6,929 1.1 89,376 | 4.6 
F Liberal professions 65,013 4.9 35,744 | 5.8 100,757 | 5.2 
G Domestic service | 3,049 0.2 133,112 21.8 136,161 | 7.0 
H Institutions with resident staff 1,432 0.1 2,766 0.5 0.2 
J Other occupations __ 22,426 1.7 2,821 0.5 1.3 
| | 
Total gainfully occupied c 1,331,358 | 100 611,268 100 1,942,626 100 
| 
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TABLE Il, GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, 
BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1920 AND 1930 









































| 1920 1930 
Industrial group — Gusieatiines 
Males Females Total Males Females | Total 
——_ ——____ — _-———$ $$$ ——-- - —— a ! 
| | | | 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, mines | 
and quarries 20.9 4.8 12.6 18.9 | 2.4 10.4 
Industry and handicrafts 29.7 13.2 21.2 32.6 10.9 21.3 
Commerce, banking, and insurance 5.2 2.5 3.8 6.3 3.2 4.7 
Hotels 1.3 2.5 1.9 1.6 3.0 | 2.3 
Transport and communication 4.5 0.4 2.3 3.9 | 0.4 2.1 
Public administration and liberal pro- 
|  fessions 3.5 1.5 2.5 3.5 | 1.6 2.5 
| Domestic service and day labourers 0.3 5.6 3.0 0.4 | 6.2 3.5 
| Institutions with resident staff 0.7 1.1 0.9 0.8 1.3 1.0 
> - Salk Se Eee a —— 
Total gainfully occupied 66.1 31.6 48.2 68.0 29.0 47.8 
Not gainfully occupied 33.9 68.4 51.8 32.0 71.0 52.2 
—-| ~~ | ~--— ae, eee 
| -— | 
Total population 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
| a 





TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 








33.9 68.5 


| 1920 1930 
Industrial group a 
| | Males Females Males | Females 
|- - es — caaileacnaidiandl ESS = i = 
| | | 
| | 
| Agriculture, forestry, fishing, mines and quarries | 80.1 19.9 | 87.8 12.2 
Industry and handicrafts 67.8 32.2 | 73.6 26.4 
Commerce, banking, and insurance | 66.0 34.00 | 646 | 35.4 
Hotels | 81.9 68.1 32.9 | 67.1 
Transport and communication | 91.8 8.7 | 91.2 | 8.8 
| Public administration and liberal professions | 684 (/ 31.6 | 67.0 | 33.0 
| Domestic service and day labourers 4.8 | 95.2 | 6.2 | 93.8 
| Institutions with resident staff | 868 | G32 | 35.9 | 64.1 
| | 
| [|_————$_______ | -_—__ = — 
| 
| Total ; 66.1 81.5 
| 
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TABLE V. 






































GAINFULLY 








OCCUPIED FEMALE 


POPULATION 








BY CONJUGAL CONDITION AND MAIN I} INDU STRIAL GROUPS 





Industrial group 


Agriculture, horticulture, 
Mines and quarries 


Industry and handicrafts 
Commerce, banking, insurance 


Hotels 


Transport and communication 


Public administration 
Liberal professions 


Domestic service and day labourers 
Institutions with resident staff 


Total gainfully occupied 
Not gainfully occupied 


Total female population 


forestry, fishing 


| 





| Persons working on their Managers | Salaried employees 
own account 
Industrial group = wanneeee = ao _ 
Fe- | Fe- | | 
i Males Bl Total Males unaian Total | Males | Females | Total 
| | | 
Agriculture, horticulture, | 177,089 | 16,268 | 193,357 4 — | 4 2,929 43 2,972 
forestry, fishing | | 
Mines and quarries 501 6 507 21 — | 21 360 | 30 390 
Industry and handicrafts 96,725 | 37,774 | 134,499 2,172 2 2,174 65,344 | 23,691 89,035 
Commerce, banking, in- | 
surance 35,646 | 12,286 47,932 1,377 _— 1,377 | 51,185) 44,057 95,242 
Hotels | 12,326 | 14,229 26,555 348 14 | 362 3,223 | 7,622 | 10,845 
Transport and communi- | | | 
cation 4,240 103 4,343 212 _ 212 | 24,545| 5,927 | 30,472 
Public administration _— _ —_ 343 — | 343 19,895 2,313 | 22,208 
Liberal professions | 12,880 | 7,939 | 20,819 328 4 | 332 | 25,528] 18,008 | 43,536 
Domestic service and day | 
labourers 8 38 16 — _ — 67 332 399 
Institutions with resident 
staff | 207 415 622 249 10 259 3,868 5,192 9,060 
Total 339,622 | 89,028 | 428,650 | 5,054 30 | 5,084 [196,944 | 107,215 |304,159 
| 
Wage earners | Apprentices Total 
| 
Industrial group = em | - 
Fe- | , | Fe- an Fe- on 
Males uanies | Total | Males anion Total Males | ansiae Total 
Agriculture, horticulture, | 
forestry, fishing 180,396 | 34,909 | 215,305 | 1,623 | 75 | 1,698 | 362,041 | 51,295 | 413,336 
Mines and quarries 6.386 41 6,427 132 5 137 7,400 82 7,482 
Industry and handicrafts |426,048 |155,885 | 581,933 | 47,782 | 11,614 | 59,396 | 638,071 |228,966| 867,037 
Commerce, banking, in- 
surance 28,195 | 5,467 33,662 6,400 5,600 | 12,000 | 122,803 | 67,410 190,213 
Hotels 14,228 | 41,144 55,3 867 320 | 1,187 30,992 | 63,329 94,321 
Transport and communi- } | 
cation 47,279 | 1,230 48,509 1,210 252 1,462 77,486 7,512 34,998 
Public administration 3,238 | 269 3,507 238 61 299 23,714 2,643 | 26,357 
Liberal professions 5,397 | 4,681 10,078 769 503 1,272 44,902 | 31,135! 76,037 
Domestic service and day | 
labourers 8,616 131,319 | 139,935 -- a -- 8,691 |131,659 | 140,350 
Institutions with resident 
sta 10,611 21,432 32,043 323 188 | 511 15,258 | 27,237' 42,495 
Total 730,394 |396,377 |1,126,771 | 59,344 | 18,618 | 77,962 It 331,358 (611,268 1,942,626 
| | 

















Single Married, Total 
— | widowe d, and divorced | _ 
28,374 | 22,921 51,295 

66 16 82 

164,365 64,601 228,966 
49,410 18,000 67,410 
43,655 19,674 63,329 

5,589 } 1,923 7,512 
2,101 | "542 2,643 
24.199 | 6,936 } 31,135 

113,161 18,498 131,659 
25,306 1,931 27,237 

456,226 155,042 611,268 

687.402 809.381 | 1,496,783 

1,143,628 | 964,423 | 2,108,051 
| 
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TABLE VI. 


Sex and age group 
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AND AGE GROUPS 


Total population 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 


Gainfully occupied 





Per cent. of total 





























Number population 
| | 
| | | 
Males : 

Under 17 574,104 47,986 | 8.4 
17-19 111,158 100,074 | 90.0 
20-24 182,100 | 172,646 89.3 
25-29 169,747 165,963 97.8 
30-39 285,800 281,557 98.5 
40-49 239,945 234,780 97.8 
50-59 203,759 192,384 94.4 
60-64 72,017 61,404 85.3 
65-69 54,917 41,035 74.7 
70 and over 64,802 33,529 51.7 

= | —_ 
Total 1,958,349 | 1,331,358 68.0 
Females : | 

Under 17 562,726 | 36,298 6.5 
17-19 113,525 81,157 71.5 
20-24 193,823 | 130,847 67.5 
25-29 184,850 | 83,365 | 45.1 
30-39 320,650 | 100,788 31.4 
40-49 262,797 73,825 | 28.1 
50-59 224,894 | 58,739 26.1 
60-64 84,700 | 19,977 | 23.6 
65-69 68,727 | 14,257 20.7 
70 and over 91,359 | 12,015 | 13.2 

— Sa a “il ee ai 
= 
Total 2,108,051 611,268 | 29.0 
aa - _ a , . 
Total : 

Under 17 1,136,830 84,284 | 7.4 
17-19 224,683 181,231 | 80.7 
20-24 375,923 303,493 80.7 
25-29 354,597 249,328 70.3 
30-39 606,450 382,345 63.0 
40-49 502,742 308,605 61.4 
50-59 428,653 251,123 58.6 
60-64 156,717 81,381 51.9 
64—69 123,644 55,292 | 44.7 
70 and over 156,161 45,544 | 29.2 

Total 4,066,400 1,942,626 | 47.8 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries’: 


Family Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different 
Social Levels in the United States 


Index numbers of the cost of living are usually compiled with 
a view to reflecting changes affecting the working classes. As it is 
unlikely that these index numbers reflect faithfully the changes 
among other social groups where tastes and habits differ, and which 
accordingly purchase different goods, or the same goods in different 
proportions, an idea of the practical influence of such differences is 
of great interest. Two recent attempts in the United States to con- 
struct index numbers of the cost of living for various social groups 
are summarised in the present article. The first was undertaken by 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics and covered Federal 
employees in Washington, D.C., during the period 1929-1933." The 
second was carried out by the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics at the University of California and covered different 
social classes in the San Francisco region during the period 1929- 
1934.3 In the following pages the budgets used in constructing the 
indexes are first analysed ; the indexes based on them are then re- 
produced. 


BupcGeEts or Faminies AT VARIOUS SocIAL LEVELS 
Expenditure of Federal Employees in Washington 


This enquiry was undertaken in pursuance of an Act of Congress 
of 1933 which required that special index numbers should be used 
in adjusting Federal salaries, using the first half-year of 1928 as the 


1 For a summary of other recent family budget enquiries, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933 : “ Recent Family Budget Enqui- 
ries’? ; Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 
1928-1929 * ; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “ The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1934: “Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, 
England, 1929-1931 °°; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935: “The Czechoslovak 
Family Budget Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1933”’; Vol. XXXII, No. 1, Aug. 1935 : “The Shanghai 
Family Budget Enquiry of 1929-1930" ; Vol. XXXII, No. 5, Nov. 19385: 
“Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 1934” ; Vol. XXXIII, Nos 2 
and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries in Latin America ” 
(Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico). 

2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU oF LABOUR SratTisTics : Monthly 
Labour Review, July 1934: “Changes in Cost of Living of Federal Employees 
in the District of Colombia from 1928 to 1933”, by Faith M. WiLiiaMs ; and 
communication of 20 June 1936 to the International Labour Office. 

3 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, HELLER COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics : Quantity and Cost of Budgets for : 1. Family of an executive ; 2. Family 
of a clerk ; 3. Family of a wage earner; 4. Dependent families or children. Prices 
for San Francisco, November 1934. Berkeley, California, 1935. Cf. in this con- 
nection also: “ A Californian Family Budget Enquiry”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931. 
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base. In order to secure a basis for weighting this index, complete 
expenditure figures were compiled for the period 1932-33 and more 
fragmentary ones for the period 1927-28 ; they related to 366 families 
and 123 single employees. The budget data thus represent conditions 
in a selected group of actual families. 

The families are classified according to a combined system of 
social and civil status,.and separate data are given for single persons 
and for families ; the families again are subdivided according to the 
profession of the head of the family. Distinction is made between 
“ custodial service ’’ (employees engaged in maintenance of Govern- 
ment buildings and grounds), “ clerical-administrative-fiscal service”’, 
and “professional service”’. Clerical-administrative-fiscal service 
is further subdivided into three “ types ” of families : type I consisting 
of families with or without children and other dependants, where 
the husband is the sole contributor to income; type II consisting 
of a woman Federal employee with a child or children under 16 years 
of age for whom she is the only bread-winner ; type III consisting 
of husband and wife only, both contributing to the common family 


income. 


Distribution of Expenditure. 


Table I gives the distribution of expenditure in the budgets of 
various categories of Federal employees. The classification by main 
groups of expenditure is slightly different from the one usually adopted, 
particularly as regards housing. No separate data are given for 
fuel and light. In this review of the study “ housing ” includes, in 
addition to rent, expenditure for furnishing of the house and 
household operation. 

Total expenditure among the families investigated ranges from 
$1,567 in custodial service to $3,378 in professional service ; current 
expenditure varies betwen $1,447 and $2,875 in the same groups. 
In all groups there is a surplus of income over current expenditure, 
or, more correctly, a considerable part of the gross expenditure goes 
to savings or investments of some kind. The greatest absolute and 
relative savings are shown by the professional group, where about 
15 per cent. of gross expenditure is saved; the lowest percentage, 
or about 8 per cent., is shown by families in custodial service (which 
are also the largest in size). Single persons have a higher percentage 
of savings than families with corresponding incomes. The savings 
appear to increase with income. 

With regard to the distribution of expenditure as a percentage 
of total current expenditure, differences appear in the various groups. 


Food percentages are relatively low throughout; they are highest 
(30.5) for families in custodial service and lowest (20.4) for type III 
families (husband and wife only) in clerical-administrative-fiscal 
service. The percentages for single persons do not differ greatly 
from those of families with approximately equal incomes, a fact 
which is obviously connected with the relatively high cost of food in 
boarding-houses or restaurants. No detailed figures on the consump- 
tion of separate items of food are available at present. 
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Housing costs, including household operation and house furnishing 
and equipment as well as rent, are higher for families than for 
single persons but are throughout on a comparatively high level. 
Kor families, the percentage varies between 32 and 43 per cent. ; 
even for single persons it is above 20 per cent. 

Clothing expenditure varies in families between 9 and 12 per cent. ; 
among single persons it is 9.5 per cent. for men and 12.9 per cent. for 
women. 

Miscellaneous expenditure is high for single persons (about 40 per 
cent.) and varies from one group to another, more than food does. It 
rises from 19.2 per cent. in families in custodial service to 29.1 per 
cent. in families in professional service and to 36.4 per cent. for type III 
families (husband and wife only) in clerical-administrative-fiscal 
service. Table II summarises expenditure on the major items included 


TABLE Il. ANALYSIS OF MISCELLANEOUS. YEARLY EXPENDITURE 
(JULY 1932-JUNE 1933) OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 






































Single individuals | 
(all branches of civil | Federal employees and their families 
service) 
a Clerical-administrative-fiscal service | 5 . 
Item : | Custodial | Professional 
Men Women | cervice |— —* ——~|_—s service 
} Type I Type Il | Type Ill 
eae an ee eerste Sc LI TEN aul 
| | ! i 
Per | Per | Per | | Per Per | ¢ Per | Per | 
§ | cent. } cent. $ | cent | " cent. | $ cent. . cent. $ cent. | 
' | ' 
j | | | | 
Medical care 62] 10.1 | 59/ 9.6) 64] 23.1) 62) 186] 83! 26.2] 126] 11.5] 167] 19.9 
Hygiene and per- | j | | 
sonal care | 29 A.7| 33 5.4; 26 9.4 27 | 8.1 | 31 9.8 67 6.1 45 5.4 
| | | 
Education 30] 4.9 8) 1.3) 7) 25) 9) 2.7] 18) 5.7] 20) 18 wi 2.1 | 
| | 
| | | | | | | | i 
Transportation |124| 20.3 | 103 | 16.8) 69] 24.9 107| 32.0 | 82] 25.8} 309] 28.1 /266] 31.7] 
| } | | | | | | 
Recreation 171! 28.0; 59} 9.6) 60! 21.7| 66) 19.7) 47} 14.8 153 13.9 | mat 16.4 
| 
° | ' 
Community wel- | | | 
fare 47] 7.7] Wai 21.7] 94 1, 18) 5.4] 11 3.5 78 7A | 65| 7.8 
Gifts and other | | 
charities 125| 20.4 /243! 39.6| 20 7.2) 39) 11.7) 34) 10.7 283 | 25.8 /114; 13.6 
| } } 
Other items | 24} 3.9] 37] 60/ 17] 62) 6| 18] a1] 35| 62] 5.7 | 26] 3.1 











} | ; | ro | | 
Total | 612 | 100 | 614; 100 277, 100 334 | 100 | 317 | 100 1,098 | 100 838 | 100 





in miscellaneous expenditure. Among single women the most important 
item— amounting to 40 per cent. of total miscellaneous expenditure - 

is gifts and charities; the corresponding figure for single men is just 
half. Expenditure on transportation accounts for 17 and 20 per cent. 
for single women and single men respectively. Recreation is the most 
important item for single men, 28 per cent., as compared with under 
10 per cent. for single women; education accounts for 5 per cent. 
among men and 1 per cent. among women. For the family groups, 
transportation is throughout the most important item of miscellaneous 
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expenditure, varying between 25 and 32 per cent. Medical care, 
and hygiene and personal care, also take a larger proportion of the 
expenditures of families than of single persons. 


Heller Committee Budgets for California Families 


The California budgets are not based only on actual expenditure, 
as are those for Federal employees, but represent estimates of the 
expenditure necessary to maintain a standard of “ health and decency” 
at different income levels and at a particular date and locality. They 
are, as it were, “ a compromise between what ought to be and what 
is”. That is to say, on the one hand they take into account the 
actual spending habits of the various groups as fixed by tradition, 
taste, or convention, and as reflected by various family budget enquiries 
which have been drawn upon for information; and on the other 
hand, where minimum physiological requirements are available, as 
in the case of food, or commonly accepted requirements of health and 
decency, as in the case of housing, the budgets have been generously 
adapted to these standards. The Committee believes that the budgets 
represent a “ decent” set of standards within which there is room for 

variation according to individual circumstances and tastes. 

The budgets relate to the families of an “ executive’, a clerk, 
and a wage earner; the first consisting of husband, wife, a boy of 
11 and a girl 5 years of age : the last two including in addition a boy 
2 years of age. 


Distribution of Expenditure. 


Table III contains figures on the distribution of the yearly 
“standard” expenditure of Heller budgets. 


TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY “STANDARD ”’ EXPENDITURE BUDGETED 
FOR FAMILIES AT DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS IN C ALIFORNI A IN 1934 














| “Executive's” family| Clerk’s family Ww age earner’s family 

| Item a — << 

| $ } ‘ vr $ | cent a $ A. 

| 

| I. Current expenditure : | 
Food 35.24 | 16.8 599.43 | 31.5 £96.76 33.6 
Housing ! 1,342.40 | 27.0 479.42 | 25.2| 3871.28 | 25.1 
Fuel and light 180.88 | 3.6 88.84 4.7 | 78.40 5.3 
Clothing ? 705.94 14.2 360.24 | 18.9 226.56 | 15.3 
Miscellaneous 1,906.42 | 38.4 375.48 | 19.7| 306.16 | 20.7 


Total current 
expenditure | 4,970.88 | 100 1,903.41 | 100 1,479.16 | 100 


II. Investments 620.00 130.00 65.00 3 


III. Gross expenditure : 
Current expenditure 4,970.88 88.9 1,903.41 93.6 | 1,479.16 | 95.8 
Investments 620.00 11.1 130.00 | GA | 65.00 4.2 


Total 5,590.88 | 100 2,033.41 | 100 | Been | 100 





4 Including furnishing and upkeep of the home. * Inc luding up! upkeep. ~ © Life insurance. 
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The total expenditure of an “executive’s” family is estimated at 
$5,590 and of a clerk’s and a wage earner’s family at $2,033 and 
$1,544 respectively. The expenditure on food (excluding drink and 
tobacco) in the different groups is $835, $600, and $495 respectively. 
or in percentages of total current expenditure 17, 32, and 34. Housing 
takes a relatively large place ; it accounts in all budgets for about a 
fourth of total current expenditure. Expenditure on fuel and light 
varies between 3.6 and 5.3 per cent. of the total. Expenditure on 
clothing is relatively most important in the clerk’s family—about 
19 per cent.—and is roughly 15 per cent. in the other two groups. 
Miscellaneous expenditure accounts for nearly 40 per cent. in the 
‘“‘executive’s” family and about 20 per cent. in the other two groups. 
Savings amount to 11 per cent. of gross expenditure in the “ execu- 
tive’s ’’ family and decrease to about 4 per cent. in the wage earner’s 
family. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent these “ standard ”’ 
budgets are really representative of actual conditions. It is impos- 
sible to make here a detailed comparison with other enquiries, par- 
ticularly for non-wage-earners’ families, as such enquiries are still 
very rare. As regards wage earners, however, the International 
Labour Office has thought it of interest to compare the distribution 
of expenditure according to the “standard” budget reproduced 
above with that of the enquiry into the cost of living among 100 Ford 
workers in Detroit in 1929. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| Total 
| Enquiry expenditure J 
| savings) | Food Housing oe Clothing |  acaeren 
| | | | 
| | | 
| $ | } } ! 
Heller Budget for | 
wage  earner’s | | | 
family, 1934 | 1,479 | 338.6 | 25.1 5.3 15.3 | 20.7 | 
| } } 
Ford workers, | 
19291 | 1,720 | 33.4 27.8 6.0 12.5 20.3 | 
| 
' 











1 Cf. Monthly Labour Review, June 1930: “ Standard of Living of Employees of Ford 
Motor Co. in Detroit, 1929’. 


There is a striking similarity between the two budgets as regards 
the percentage distribution of expenditure on the main groups 
of items, indicating that, broadly speaking, the Heller standard 
budget for wage earners can be regarded as representative of 
conditions among a group of well-paid workers in the United States 
generally. 


Food Consumption. 


Table IV analyses the weekly *‘standard” food consumption of 
the Heller budgets. 














TABLE Iv. 


ANALYSIS OF WEEKLY 


“ 


STATISTICS 


STANDARD ’ 


BUDGETED FOR FAMILIES AT THREE DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS IN 
CALIFORNIA IN 1934 


Item 


I. Bread and cereals : 
Bread, white 
» graham 

Cake 
Flour, white 

». graham 
Corn meal, yellow 
Rolled oats 
Whole wheat cereals 
Macaroni 
Farina, dark 
Rice, brown 


II. Meat and fish : 
Calves’ liver 
Other fresh meat 
Bacon 
Fish, fresh 

» canned 
Cod liver oil 


Total 


Ti. Milk, milk p products, vege- 
table fats, eggs : 

Milk, fresh 

»» evaporated 
Cream, table 
Cheese, cottage 

9 American 
Butter, cubed 
Vegetable oil 
Shortening 
Eggs 

Total — 


| IV. “Vegetables end fruit : 
| Potatoes 
| Spinach 
| Carrots 
Beans, dried, red 
} Other vegetables 
| Tomatoes, fresh 
Oranges 
Other fresh fruit 
Canned fruit 
Dried fruit 


Total 





V. Miscellaneous foods : 
Sugar 
Molasses 
Marmalade 
10 flee 
Tea 
Cocoa 
Sundries 


Meals outside the home, 
guests’ meals, etc. 
Husband’s hoodies 
Informal guests and 
servants 








VI. 


Grand total 





* Lard 


cluding allowance for “ 





| * Executive’s”’ family 





| Quan- |. Cost 
tity 
Per 
(kg.*) |  $ | Pose 
1.36 0.23 | 1.4 
1.36 0.25 | 1.6 
, 0.45 0.24 | 1.5 
0.90 0.10 0.6 
0.23 0.03 | 0.2 
0.14 0.02 0.1 
0.28 0.09 | 0.6 
| 0.23 0.09 | 0.6 
| 0.23 | 0.05 | 0.3 
| — | 1.40 | 6.9 
| 
0.45 0.60 | 3.8 
2.27 0.96 | 6.0 
0.23 0.20 1.3 
0.45 0.24 1.5 
| 0.11 0.07 0.4 
| 0.11 0.28 1.8 
i — 2.35 14.8 
| 17.03 2.16 | 13.6 
| 0.28 0.20 1.3 
| 0.45 0.16 1.0 
| 0.45 | 0.24 1.5 
| 0.79 | 0.67 4.2 
0.17 0.07 0.4 
0.23 0.09 0.6 
16 0.59 3.7 
— | 4.18 26.3 
2.27 | O11 0.7 
1.36 0.14 0.9 
4 0.10 0.6 
0.17 | 0.03 0.2 
3.63 0.40 2.5 
2.72 | 0.40 2.5 
44 1.56 9.9 
| 3.63 0.50 3.2 
| 4 0.18 1.1 
) 0.45 0.13 0.8 
(— | 355 | 22.4 
|—— 7 
| 9.68 | 0.08 0.5 
| _ — a 
0.23 0.10 0.6 
0.34 0.23 1.4 
0.03 0.04 0.3 
| 0.03 0.01 0.1 
| — 0.58 3.6 
 — 1.04 6.5 
| = 
; — 3.06 | 19.3 
; — 0.61 | 3.8 
| — 3.67 | 23.1 
|100 


|} — | 15.89 


* Including 3 heads of lettuce, ‘eee 
quality and varicty ”’ 





Clerk’s family 
Quan- Cost ; 
tity 
J Pe 
| (ke. *) $ aan. 
2.04 0.34 3.0 
2.72 0.48 4.3 
0.68 0.08 0.7 
0.34 0.05 14 
0.23 0.06 0.5 
0.34 0.09 0.8 
0.34 0.07 0.6 
_— 1.17 | 10.3 
2.49 0.77 6.8 
0.11 0.09 0.8 
0.10 0.24 2.1 
— 1.10 9.7 
17.03 1.80 15.8 
2.5 0.15 1.3 
0.57 0.25 2.2 
0.90 0.72 6.3 
0.19 0.06 0.5 
0.28 0.08 0.7 
20 0.53 4.7 
—_ 3.59 | 31.5 
5.90 0.26 2.3 
1.81 0.19 1.7 
7 0.16 1.4 
0.62 0.10 0.9 
3.18° 0.31 2.7 
3.18 0.43 3.8 
24 0.36 3.1 
2.04 0.27 2.1 
0.28 0.14 1.2 
— 2.19 | 19.2 
1.36 0.16 1.4 
0.79 0.22 1.9 
0.34 0.20 1.7 
0.03 0.04 0.4 
_— 0.57 5.0 
— | iiy | 10.4 
~- 2.16 18.9 
_— 2.16 | 18.9 
— 11.40 |100 


Wage earner’s family 


Quan- 


tity 


(kg. *) 


6.35 
0.90 
0.90 
3.63* 
4.76 


1 


FOOD EXPENDITURE 





Cost 
Per 

$ cent. 
0.84 9.0 
0.24 2.6 
0.07 0.8 
0.05 0.5 
0.06 0.6 
0.05 0.5 
0.10 1.1 
0.06 0.6 
0.07 0.8 
1.54 16.5 
0.73 7.8 
0.08 0.8 
0.23 2.5 
1.04 11.1 
1.80 19.2 
0.18 9 
0.31 3.3 
0.69 7.4 
0.08 0.9 
0.08 0.9 
0.50 5.3 
3.64 38.9 
0.27 2.9 
0.09 1.0 
0.22 2.3 
0.14 1.5 
0.29 3.1 
0.52 5.6 
0.21 2.2 
0.23 | 2.5 
— | aa 

— | —_ 
1.97 21.1 
0.15 1.6 
0.20 2.1 
0.15 1.6 
0.09 1.0 
0.57° 6.1 
1.16 12.4 
9.35 [100 





° Except, for milk (litres), eggs (number), carrots (bunches), canned ‘trait: and evaporated milk (cans). 
> * Including 2 heads of lettuce, unweighed. 





* In- 
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Bread and cereals. The quantity of bread and cereals allowed 
is considerably greater for the wage earner’s family (9.29 kg. per 
week) than for the “ executive’s ” and clerk’s families (5.18 and 6.69 
kg. respectively). It must be remembered, however, in connection 
with comparisons of quantities, that the hypothetical “ executive’s ” 
family is smaller than the wage earner’s or clerk’s by one boy aged 2. 
The percentage of total food expenditure devoted to the bread and 
cereal group is 6.9 for the “ executive’s ’’ and 10.3 for the clerk’s family, 
but it is 16.5 for the wage earner’s in spite of the fact that the price 
per quantity unit is lower for the wage earner’s family than for the 


other two. 


Meat and fish. The greatest absolute and relative consumption 
of meat and fish (about 15 per cent. of the total food expenditure) 
is provided in the budget for the “ executive’s ” family ; correspond- 
ing figures for the clerk and the wage earner are 10 and 11 per 
cent. The quantities of the foods are throughout higher for the 


“ executive ”’. 


Milk, milk products, ete. This group is the most important in 
all three budgets ; the percentage of total food expenditure mounts 
from 26 per cent. for the “ executive ’ to 32 per cent. for the clerk 
and 39 per cent. for the wage earner. Absolutely, the sums allowed 
for this group of foods are highest for the “ executive’s”’ family ; 
the quantities appear to be about the same, but the qualities are 
higher for the “ executive” and include, for instance, cream, which 
is excluded in the other budgets. 


Vegetables and fruit. This group follows next in relative impor- 
tance. Percentage expenditure does not differ greatly among the 
three budgets (roughly 20 per cent.). The sum expended falls 
with income, but owing to the cheaper qualities consumed in wage 
earners’ households, the quantities allowed for them are considerably 


higher. 


Miscellaneous foods. Percentage expenditure increases as income 
decreases, from 6.5 in the highest to 12.4 in the lowest group. 


Meals taken outside the home, etc. Expenditure of this nature is 
not provided for the wage earner’s family ; the husband’s lunches 
account for some 20 per cent. of the total expenditure for the other 


two groups. 


Further comparison of food consumption at different social levels. 
It has been thought of interest to compare directly the quantities 
of and expenditures on foodstuffs allowed in the budgets for the dif- 
ferent social levels. The International Labour Office has therefore 
computed table V showing the quantities of selected foodstuffs pro- 
vided, the sums allowed for their purchase, and their price per quan- 
tity unit, on the basis of the corresponding figure for the “ executive’s ” 
family = 100. 
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; 


TABLE V. COMPARISON OF “ STANDARD ” FOOD QUANTITIES AND COSTS 
BUDGETED FOR FAMILIES AT DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1934 
( Allowance for *‘ executive's” family = 100) 











; 


Expenditure per quantity 


| 


Expenditure Quantity consumed unit 
| 

Item | 

Wage |“Execu-| 


Wage |“Execu- Clerk's | Wage 


ie | | 
Execu-| Clerk's | Clerk’s | 














et family ‘family’ family | family | ‘family. ae family \ ‘foie | 
1 | ! 
| ry 
Bread, white and 
graham, cake 100 114 | 150 | 100 | 150 193 | 100 76 7 
Flour, white and | 
graham 100 62 | 92 | 100 60 | 100 | 100 | 102 92 
Rice, brown | 100 | 140 | 140 | 100 | 148 | 148 | 100 | 95 95 
Meat and fish | 100 42 39 | 100 | 74 | 74 | 100 | 56 53 
Milk, fresh and | | 
canned 100 3 | 83 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 83 83 
Cheese, cottage and | 
American 100 63 | 78 | 100 63 75 | 100 | 99 | 103 
Butter | 100 | 108 | 103 | 100 | 114 | 114 | 100 | 94 | 90 
Eggs 100 90 85 | 100 | 125 | 125 | 100 | 72 68 
Potatoes 100 | 236 | 246 | 100 | 260 | 280 | 100 | 91 88 
Spinach 100 | 136 64 | 100 | 133 66 | 100 | 102 97 
Beans, red, dried 100 | 333 | 467 | 100 | 365 | 529 | 100 91 88 
Tomatoes 100 | 108 | 130 | 100 | 117 | 175 | 100 | 92 74 
Oranges 100 | 23 | 14/100 | 55 | 32 !| 100 /| 42 42 
Sugar 100 | 200 | 188 | 100 | 200 | 200 | 100 | 100 4 
Coffee 100 87 65 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 87 65 
| 
| 








It follows from this table that the absolute expenditure on “ pro- 
tective”’ foods is generally higher for the “ executive’s”’ family 
than for the families at lower social levels, in spite of the fact that 
the “ executive’s ” family is smaller than the other two. The absolute 
amounts allowed are smaller for the “ executive’s”’ family than for 
the other families for bread and cereals, potatoes, and beans, which 
are bulky, cheap, energy-producing foodstuffs, of which the quan- 
tities consumed are naturally large in families of slender means. 
Otherwise, the most important conclusion to be drawn from the 
table is that in the opinion of the Heller Committee advancing stan- 
dards are accompanied not so much by differences in quantities con- 
sumed as by a substitution of more expensive foodstuffs for cheaper 
ones. Almost all the foods are cheaper per unit among the wage 
earners than among the clerks and “ executives”. Although this may 
perhaps appear self-evident it has a practical bearing on the agri- 
cultural depression, in showing that, according to the Heller Com- 
mittee, increasing purchasing power will result not only in a greater 
demand for agricultural products in the aggregate, but also in in- 
creased demand for the more expensive grades of practically all food- 
stuffs. 
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Housing. 

The California enquiry contains a detailed analysis of the com- 
position of the housing expenditure. This is divided into two sub- 
groups: premises (i.e. rent, taxes, insurance, etc.), and furnishing 
and upkeep. The former in all cases accounts for a little more than 
70 per cent. of the total expenditure on housing ; in the case of the 
“executive’s”’ family it relates to the interest and instalment payments 
on his own home and includes allowances for taxes, repairs, water, 
garden, etc., which last items together account for about 20 per cent. 
of total housing expenditure. Details are not available as to the 
size and quality of the “executive’s”’ home, but the rent in the case 
of the clerk’s and wage earner’s families relates to dwellings of six 
and five rooms respectively. Other items allowed for in housing 
expenditure, for all types of families, are telephone, house-cleaning 
supplies, stationery and postage, furniture, and household equipment. 


TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY “ STANDARD ”” HOUSING EXPENDITURE 
BUDGETED FOR FAMILIES AT DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1934 





















































, | Executives’ *” family Clerk’s family Wage earner’s family 
tem 
3 | Per cent. $ |) Per cent. $ | Per cent. 
eo (ne) “eee lee: eee eee ae | 
I. Premises : | | 
Rent 684.00! | 54.1 -- - - } o— 
Taxes 129.31 | 10.2 -- - - -— 
Repairs | 56.70 | 45 | --- - - — 
Water | 30.00 | 24 | - _- | — 
Garden 20.50 | 16 | — ~- j— 
Fire insurance 9.00 | 0.7 | — — - = 
Total | 929.51 | 73.5 | 330.004 70.8 270.003) 73.0 
Il. ‘Furnishing and upkeep: 
Telephone and tele- | | 
graph 57.00, 4.5 | 30.00 | 64 27.00 7.3 | 
House cleaning sup- 
plies | 11.06) O09 | 11.03 2.3 9.36) 25 | 
Garbage removal | 10.80/ 0.9 | 6.00 1.3 6.00! 1.6 
Stationery and 
postage 1420/ 1.1 | 7.88] 1.6 3.14} 0.9 | 
Furniture 97.00 i 33.11 7.1 21.61 5.9 | 
Kitchen utensils 13.64) 11 | 3.98 0.9 3.45 0.9 | 
Electrical ‘ee 34.41 | 2.7 12.22 2.6 7.28 2.0 | 
Linen, ete. 61.66 4.9 21.14 4.5 15.87 4.3 
China and glass ware} | 22.42, 1.8 5.59 1.2 1.93 0.5 
Silver ware - |} — | 1.31 93 | 0.92 0.2 
Cleaningand laundry) | | 
equipment 1.15} O.1 0.40 0.1 | 0.40 | O1 | 
Brooms, brushes, ete.| 5.65 O04 2.15 0.5 | 1.79 | 05 | 
Fire insurance | 5.50 | 0.4 | 1.80 0.4 1.20; 08 | 
Total | 334.49 | 26.5 | 136.06 | 29.2 99.95 | 27.0 | 
III. Grand total | 1,264.00 100 | 466.068 100 | 369.954 100 
. ; Annual cost of instalments and interest of an unspecified house bought on the instalment plan. 
* Rent of six rooms (including water). * Rent of five rooms (including water). * Not including 
laundry sent out, amounting to $78 per annum. 5 Excluding service $5.36, laundry $6.00, and sale 


tax $2.00. * Excluding sale tax $1.33. 














Clothing. 


A detailed analysis of the clothing budgets used in computing 


STATISTICS 


the California indexes is summarised in table VII. 


In all three budgets the husband receives about 28 per cent. of 
the family’s total expenditure on clothing, while the amount allowed 
yage earner’s family to 
‘ executive’s ’ 


the wife increases from 27 per cen 


33 per cent. in the clerk’s and 47 
family. The difference between the relative expenditure of the wife 
at different social levels is explained by the greater relative importance 
clothing at the lower social levels. 


of expenditure on children’s 


TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY 


t. in the 
per cent. in the 


“ STANDARD ”” 






































| 7 
| “Executive's” family 
Item ‘ae — 
| BS Per cent 
salina es. Ueen ee 
Husband : 
Replacements | 179.32 | 25.4 
Upkeep | 1934 | 27 
Total 198.66 S| 28.1 
ee eee 
| Wife : | 
| Replacements 322.90 | 45.8 | 
| Upkeep 6.59 | 0.9 | 
= 
} 
Total 329.49 | 46.7 | 
| Boy of eleven : 
Replacements | 83.88 | 11.9 
Upkeep 5.80 | 0.8 | 
| — = —— 
Total | 89.68 68 12.7 | 
| 
Girl of five : 
Replacements | 88.11 | 12.5 | 
Total | 8811 | 12.5 | 
ssc | snneme ame 
Boy of two : 
Replacements 
Total - ; o— 
Whole family : é; 
Replacements 674.21 | 95.5 
Upkeep 31.73 4.5 
} | 
Tene see 
Total | 705.94 | 100 


Clerk’s family 








$ Per cent. $ 
| 2 ee 8 
| | 
| 92.92 25.8 | 59.60 
7 | 6.85 19 | 3.46 
| 99,77 27.7 | 63.06 
Z 
115.99 32.2 | 58.82 
3.10 0.9 | 2.44 
—— = = — - 
119.09 33.1 | 61.26 
a oe 
33.53 14.8 | 38.81 
4.12 1.1 i 4.24 
57.65 15.9 |. 43.05 
44.54 12.4 I 32.30 
44.54 12.4 | 32.30 
_ a i [- 
| | 
39.19 10.19 | 26.89 


zy le 
39.19 | 10.19 | 26.89 





346.17 | 96.1 | 216.42 
3.9 | 10.14 
360.24 | 100 | 226.56 


14.07 
e 
es ws 


{XPENDITURE 
CLOTHING (AND UPKEEP) BUDGETED FOR MEMBERS OF FAMILIES 
AT DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS IN CALIFORNIA IN 1934 


|Wage earner’s family) 



















ON 


Per cent. | 


26.3 | 
15 | 





- 
— 


ot or 





| 100 
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Miscellaneous. 


Table VIII gives data on the composition of “ miscellaneous ” 
expenditure. The relative importance given to medical care and 
hygiene decreases as income advances, from 37 per cent. of the mis- 
cellaneous expenditure for the wage earner to 19 per cent. for the 
“ executive ’’. The provision for education is low throughout, decreas- 
ing from 5 per cent. for the ‘“‘executive”’ to 1 per cent. for the clerk. 
Relative expenditure on church, charities, and gifts is comparatively 
stable, as it fluctuates only between 11 and 13 per cent. Leisure- 
time activities account for about 17 per cent. for the “ executive ” 
and increase to 29 per cent. for the wage earner and 34 per cent. 
for the clerk. Transport and travelling account for 25 per cent. of 
the miscellaneous expenditure for the “executive”? and roughly 
15 per cent. for the other two categories. It should be noted that 
the absolute amounts expended are throughout greater for the “ execu- 
tive ’ than for the clerk or the wage earner. 

TABLE VIII. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY “ STANDARD ” MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPENDITURE BUDGETED FOR FAMILIES AT DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1934 















































} “Executive’s’’ family Clerk’s family | Wage earner’s family 
Item | —————|— ——_—__—_—_—_—__—— 
| > | Per cent. | $ Per cent. 3 Per cent. 
| | 
Taxes | 49.86 2.6 | —_ — — — 
Medical care | 275.00 14.4 75.00 20.0 75.00 24.5 
Hygiene 89.35 4.7 47.15 12.5 39.27 12.8 
Association dues 36.00 19 | — — —_ 
Education 101.13 5.3 5.13 1.4 5.13 Be 
Church, charities, and gifts} 220.31 11.6 41.06 10.9 41.06 13.4 
Leisure-time activities 316.75 16.6 128.69 34.; 87.37 28.5 
Amusements 66.44 3.5 41.92 11.2 35.80 11.7 
| Guests at home 103.40 5.4 22.32 5.9 22.67 7.4 
| Vacation (2 weeks) 107.71 5.7 48.50 12.9 15.00! 4.9 
Upkeep of radio 2.85 0.1 2.85 0.8 2.85 0.9 
| Reading matter | 36.35 | 1.9 13.10 3.5 11.05 3.6 
| Tobacco | 55.35 2.9 18.45 4.9 13.33 4.: 
‘ Transport and travelling | 484.79 25.4 60.00 | 16.0 45.00 14.8 
Automobile upkeep | 444.79 23.3 — | — — ~- 
Car fare | 40.00 2.1 60.00 | 16.0 45.00 14.8 
Service | 217.88 11.4 — - — 
Other items | 60.00 | 3.2 — | - ; — 
——} ——____|— SS a 
Total 11,906.42 100 375.48 100 306.16 100 











1 Bucursions. 
Cost-oF-LivinG INDEXES FOR FAMILIES AT VARIOUS SocIAL LEVELS 


Federal Employees in Washington, D.C. 


On the basis of the expenditure data summarised above, indexes 
of the cost of living have been compiled for four separate categories of 
Federal employees in Washington, D.C. These indexes have then 
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been combined into a common index for “ all employees” by giving 
weights to the separate indexes, based on the number of employees 
in different civil-service classifications at various basic salary levels, 
and living in families of different types. These weights are as follows : 


Category Weight 
Single individuals 20 
Employees living in family groups": 
Basic salary under $2,500 : 


Custodial service 10 
Other employees 50 

Basic salary $2,500 and over 20 
Total 100 


Table LX shows general and group indexes for the different cate- 
gories of employees for several dates from March 1933 to April 1936, 
the base being the first six months of 1928 = 100. 


TABLE IX. GENERAL AND GROUP INDEXES OF THE COST OF LIVING 
FOR DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON, 
D.Cc., MARCH 1933 TO APRIL 1936 


Employees living in family groups | 





| Employees ; 
Date | living Basic salary under $2,500 5 All 
| as single | ae ee GE employees 
individuals | | $2,500 
| Custodial Other | and over 
| service | employees 
| 
Cost of living 1 
as : | 
, 1983: March | 88.3 78.8 82.1 82.1 82.7 
Dee. 88.0 | 82.8 | 84.7 | 84.7 85.0 | 
| 1984: June 88.8 83.9 86.4 86.1 86.4 
Nov. 88.7 | 85.6 87.0 87.3 87.3 | 
| 1935 : March 88.8 | 87.1 87.8 87.9 87.9 
July | 89.1 | 87.0 88.0 | 87.6 87.9 
Oct. 89.0 | 87.8 88.; 88.2 88.3 | 
| 1936 : Jan. 89.0 87.6 88.4 88.7 88.6 
April 88.8 | 85.9 | 87.5 87.7 87.6 
i | | | 
} 
Food 
ar = oe i + | 
1933 : March | 86.5 64.8 68.7 | 67.9 70.9 
Dec. | 82.4 69.6 71.6 70.6 72.8 
1934: June | 83.1 72.4 75.5 72.7 75.5 
Nov. 83.9 76.7 78.0 77.4 78.6 
1935 : March 85.0 81.9 81.7 80.7 81.9 
July 85.2 81.9 82.6 79.5 82.0 
Oct. 85.i 83.3 82.5 80.8 82.5 
1936 : Jan. 85.4 82.3 82.0 81.5 82.4 
April 85.3 78.6 | 79.1 78.4 | 79.8 
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TABLE IX. 
FOR DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON, 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


D.C., MARCH 1933 TO APRIL 1936 (cont.) 





Employees living in family groups 


























GENERAL AND GROUP INDEXES OF THE COST OF LIVING 






































Indexes subje ct to revision. 











Employees 
Date os date Basic salary under $2,500 | Basic salary 
individuals | ~ Custodial | ~ Other $2,500 
service employees and over 
Housing _ 
Rent 
1933 : March 90.7 90.4 92.1 | 91.5 | 91.6 
Dec. 85.8 88.1 88.4 | 88.0 87.9 
1934: June | 85.9 87.5 88.6 | 889 | 88.2 
Nov. 86.9 87.2 89.0 89.7 | 88.8 
1935 : March | 86.8 87.2 89.1 89.7 88.8 
July 86.9 87.9 89.2 90.0 89.0 
Oct. 86.8 87.9 89.6 90.2 89.3 
1936 : Jan. 86.1 87.9 90.4 90.7 89.7 
April 86.4 88.0 90.7 91.0 89.9 
Household operation 
1933 : March 94.7 87.5 87.2 85.8 | 87.2 
Dee. 95.2 88.5 88.0 86.5 | 88.0 
1934 : June 94.9 86.1 86.5 85.1 86.5 
Nov. 94.9 88.3 88.0 86.9 | 88.0 
1935 : March 93.1 87.3 86.8 85.6 | 86.8 
July 93.0 83.0 84.5 83.2 | 84.4 
Oct. 93.3 85.8 86.4 85.9 | 86.6 
1936 : Jan. 93.3 85.7 86.3 85.7 86.5 
April 92.4 85.3 85.8 84.7 85.8 
Furnishing ‘and equipment 
1933 : March 70.2 | 70.1 71.5 1.3 | T7138 
Dec. 87.9 | «687.3 87.4 87.2 | B87. 
1934 : June 92.7 91.2 91.2 91. r 
Nov. 93.2 | 91.0 91.1 91.2 91.2 
1935 : March 93.4 90.9 90.9 91.1 91.1 
July 93.6 | O11 91.0 91.2 91.2 
Oct. 95.3 | 92.4 92.2 92.4 92.4 
1936 : Jan. 96.6 93.8 93.4 93.6 93.6 
April 97.4 94.3 93.7 | 93.8 94.0 
Clothing * 
1933 : March 67.8 65.4 67.0 | 674 | 67.1 
Dec. 82.4 85.3 83.1 | 838 | 83.4 
1934 : June 83.7 87.5 85.0 | 85.5 | 85.1 
Nov. 82.1 87.7 84.1 84.7 84.2 
1935 : March | 80.1 84.6 82.0 | 82.4 82.0 
July | 81.9 86.9 | 83.7 | 84.8 83.8 
Oct. | 81.5 87.0 | 838 | 84.1 83.7 
1936 : Jan. 81.8 88.0 83.7 84.5 | 84.0 
April | 79.9 84.4 81.7 82.3 | 81.8 
Tri ansportation: 
1933 : March | 98.4 93.1 | 86.5 | 84.4 87.7 
Dee. 94.6 94.8 | 88.0 86.4 88.6 
1984: June | 96.3 96.9 | 91.8 90.7 92.2 
Nov. | 95.7 97.4 | 0.4 88.1 90.6 
1935 : March | 96.0 99.6 | 91.0 | 88.7 2 
July | 95.8 99.3 90.8 88.6 91.1 
Oct. | 95.6 98.2 | 90.3 | 88.1 90.6 
1936: Jan. | 96.1 99.1 91.6 89.6 91.8 
April | 96.5 99.7 92.3 | 90.1 92.4 














a 
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This table illustrates the differences in the changes in the cost of 
living for families of different social levels, composition, ete. In 
March 1933 the general cost-of-living index for custodial employees 
living in family groups with a basic salary under $2,500 had fallen 
to 78.8 (on the 1928 base), while the index for employees living as 
single individuals had only fallen to 88.3. By April 1936 the index 
for custodial employees living in family groups had risen to 85.9, 
but the index for single employees had only risen to 88.8. 

It is clear from the table that the costs of the separate groups of 
items fluctuate differently for each category of employees. The food 
index for single persons has a range of only 4.1 points in the period 
from March 1933 to April 1936, while for employees with a basic 
salary of $2,500 and over living in family groups the range is 13.6 
points and for custodial employees it is 18.5 points. There is a marked 
difference between the movements of food costs for single persons, 
which reached their low point (82.4) in December 1933 and did not 
in this period again reach the high point of March 1933 (86.5), and 
of costs for family groups, which were low in March 1933 (64.8, 68.7, 
and 67.9 for the three types of family considered), and reached their 
high points in October 1935, July 1935, and January 1936 respectively. 
There is less disparity in the movements of the indexes of housing 
(rent, household operation, and furnishing and equipment) and of 
clothing. 

These figures seem to indicate three things: first, that the total 
cost of living fluctuates differently for different income levels ; secondly, 
that the differences between the cost changes for the four categories 
of employees are more marked for some expenditure groups, such 
as food, than for others, such as housing ; and thirdly, that the fact 
of whether an employee lives in a family group or not has a greater 
effect than his income level upon the relative costs of the various 
groups of items he purchases. 


Heller Committee Budgets for California Families 


The commodities included in the California budgets analysed 
above were priced in San Francisco in November of each year in 
representative districts and shops; figures showing the estimated 
changes in the cost of living at various social levels during the period 
from 1929 to 1934 are reproduced in table X (p. 832). 

The changes in the total cost of living are practically the same at 
different social levels. As will, however, be seen from the lower part of 
the table, which shows the change from November 1929 to November 
1934 in the cost of the various expenditure groups, these group indexes 
fluctuate more widely than the total index; this suggests that the 
similarity of the movements of the general index is due largely to 
chance circumstances. 
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TABLE X. INDEXES OF THE COST OF LIVING, 1929 To 1934, AND OF 
SEPARATE EXPENDITURE GROUPS IN NOVEMBER 1934, AS BUDGETED 
FOR FAMILIES AT DIFFERENT SOCIAL LEVELS IN CALIFORNIA 


(Base : November 1929 = 100) 





** Executive's ”’ Clerk’s Wage earner’s 


Dat - - 
a ew family family family 





General index, 1929-1934 








November 1929 100 100 100 

me 1930 94.7 94.1 94.3 

fs 1931 88.8 84.8 84.3 | 

“ia 1932 79.6 77.9 75.5 

in 1933 79.4 79.1 77.6 

i 1934 81.4 81.9 80.2 
| 
| 








Group indexes, November 1934 





Food 77.2 81.1 74.9 
Housing 68.6 74.9 79.5 
Clothing (including upkeep) 74.3 81.4 76.0 


Miscellaneous 99.2 93.0 92.9 
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Frederick first enumerates the Conventions concerning social insurance adopted 
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1936. 7 pp., illustr. 

In this extract from the report of the Director-General of Public Health for 
New South Wales for the year 1934, the Medical Officer of Industrial Hygiene 
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By C. Prausnirz. Special Report Series No. 212. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1936. 73 pp., illustr. 2s. 6d. 

After a brief review of previous investigations and of the occurrence of respir- 
atory diseases among cotton operatives in countries other than Great Britain, 
and some considerations on the allergic nature of these diseases, the author de- 
scribes in the three subsequent chapters his researches into the nature of cotton 
dusts, his biological investigations, and his clinical and physiological examina- 
tions of patients. In a chapter of practical conclusions he deals in turn with the 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the diseases studied. Numerous diagrams, 
micro-photographs, and tables and a bibliography are included. 


—— Industrial Health Research Board. Sixteenth Annual Report to 30 June 
1936. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 1 + 42 pp. 9d. 

The greater part of this report deals with industrial hygiene, physiology, 
psychology, and pathology. Special attention is paid to environmental conditions 
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(lighting, noise, dusts, toxic solvents, heating and ventilation). The chapter on the 
physiology and psychology of work deals with the physiology of muscular work 
(strength tests), physical standards, vibration, and psychological conditions 
(monotony, manual dexterity, perseveration, etc.). A few pages deal with absence 
due to sickness and labour wastage, sickness risks of transport workers, dust and 
pulmonary disease. The report also deals with vocational suitability and with 
accident proneness. In the conclusion, emphasis is laid on the increasing attention 
which is being paid by management to the problems treated, and the opinion is 
expressed that industrial management generally welcomes the amelioration of 
working conditions more for their effect on the health, comfort, and happiness of the 
workers than for the increased out put which good health brings. 


—— The Warmth Factor in Comfort at Work. A Physiological Study 
of Heating and Ventilation. By T. Beprorp. Report No. 76. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1936. Iv + 102 pp. 2s. 

Results of an enquiry undertaken with a view to defining a comfort zone for 
persons engaged in sedentary or very light industrial work, in terms of the various 
factors which make up the thermal environment. The study was carried out during 
the winter months in twelve different factories where the methods of heating and 
ventilation were as varied as the industrial processes. 
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England and Wales 1936. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. xxiv + 157 pp. 8s. 

The first part of the Housing Act, 1935, contains provisions relating to the 
abatement and prevention of overcrowding. Section 1 of the Act provides for the 
carrying out of a survey by every local housing authority as a first step in the 
campaign to abolish overcrowding. This survey was made early in 1936, in most 
areas under the general directions of the Medical Officer of Health assisted by the 
sanitary inspectors. The general results of the survey include data supplied by 
1,472 out of 1,536 local housing authorities in England and Wales. Of the 8,924,523 
dwellings inspected, 341,554 were found to be overcrowded. The statistical tables 
included in the report give detailed particulars concerning the results of the survey : 
number of families, number of dwellings and of rooms in these dwellings, etc. 
Appendix B contains maps showing by shading the incidence of overcrowding 
in different areas. 
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surance Bill (11.L.) and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old- Age Contributory Pensions 
Bill (11.L.), together with Appendices, Proceedings of the Committee, and Minutes 
of Evidence. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. xxxvu + 71 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Not only administrators, but also students of social insurance in Great Britain 
and elsewhere, will be grateful for the consolidation of the legislation relating to 
non-contributory old-age pensions, health insurance, and old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance. Since 14 July 1936, when these measures obtained Royal 
Assent, there is but one Act for each of these services: the Old-Age Pensions 
Act, the National Health Insurance Act, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act. As the present report explains, the provisions of the 
health insurance legislation in particular have undergone extensive rearrangement, 
and some have even been re-written, in order to render them more intelligible. 
The report will be found useful as a guide to the drafting alterations proposed by the 
Committee and ultimately adopted by Parliament. 
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Labour Office. Report on an Enquiry into Working-class Family Budgets in 
Bombay City. Bombay, 1935. 44 pp. Annas 3, or 4d. 
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Shakai Kyoku. Rodo-bu. I. Rodo Sha Saigai Fujo Nempo 1932. Ul. Rodo 
Sha Saigai Fujo Sekinin Hoken Jigyo Nempo, 1931, 1932. Tokyo, 1934, 122 pp. 
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—— I. Rodo Sha Saigai Fujo Nempo, 1933. 11. Rodo Sha Saigai Fujo Sekinin 
Hokem Jigyo Nempo, 1933. Tokyo, 1935. 94 pp. 

Annual reports for 1932 and 1933 on workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
and annual reports for 1931, 1932 and 1933 on insurance against liability for work- 
men’s compensation for accidents, published by the Department of Labour of the 
Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs. 


MEXICO 

Departamento del Trabajo. En Hispano- América, no seguro de desocupacién 
involuntaria, sino medidas preventivas de ella. By Gilberto Lovo and Adolfo 
Zamora. Contribucién del Departamento del Trabajo al Séptimo Congreso cien- 
tifico americano, Seccién X (Tema 1, Punto A). Mexico, 1935. 15 pp. 

The author puts forward the thesis that in the Latin-American countries it is 
more advisable to adopt measures to create employment for all than to introduce 
unemployment insurance. 


Proposicién sobre la formacién, con una base comin y siguiendo proce- 
dimientos similares, de la estadistica de los movimienios migratorios estacionales 
dentro de un mismo pais, en los estados del continente americano. By Gilberto Loyo 
and Emilio Alanis Patixo. Contribucién del Departamento del Trabajo al Séptimo 
Congreso cientifico americano, Seccién X (Tema 3, Punto C). Mexico, 1935. 7 pp. 





Proposal concerning the organisation on a common basis and according to 
uniform methods of statistics of seasonal interior migration in American countries. 


NETHERLANDS 
Departement van Sociale Zaken. Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie in het 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1934. The Hague, 1935. x1 -+ 313 + Ix pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Departmental Committee on National Compulsory Superannuation and Health 
Insurance. Report. Wellington, 1935. 14 pp. 6d. 

The Departmental Committee on National Compulsory Superannuation and 
Health Insurance was appointed to investigate and report on a compulsory con- 
tributory pension scheme and a national health insurance scheme. The report, 
which concludes in favour of national compulsory pensions and health insurance 
for wage earners, gives a summary of the objectives of national insurance, sets 
out the principles on which any such schemes should be based, and estimates the 
costs of the different schemes proposed. A fuller and more detailed investigation 
into health insurance is suggested, including the taking of evidence from the parties 
interested. 


PORTO RICO 

Departamento del Trabajo. Apunties acerca de la legislacién social de Puerto Rico. 
By Vicente Géigel PoLaANco. San Juan, 1936. 28 pp. 

The author, who is chief of the Division of Economic and Social Enquiries 
in the Porto Rico Department of Labour, reviews the social legislation in force in 
that country. He gives full particulars of the technical organs set up in Porto Rico 
to deal with labour matters, and describes what has been done by the Government 
in the matter of public education. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Industria y Comercio. Direccién general de Industria. Indice 
sistemdtico de legislacién. Continuacién de la Guia del ingenicro industrial. Antio 1934. 
Madrid, 1935. 86 pp. 


SWEDEN 
Socialdepartementet. Svensk Arbetsléshetspolitik aren 1914-1935. Statens 
offentliga Utredningar 1936, 32. Stockholm, 1936. 121 pp. 
Report presented by the Swedish Social Department to the Sixth International 
Town-Planning Congress, held in June 1936, and giving an account of the growth 
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of unemployment in Sweden during the period 1914-1935 and of the measures 
taken to combat it. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Division of Labour Standards. Discussion of Industrial 
Accidents and Diseases. 1935 Convention of the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, Asheville, North Carolina. Bulletin No. 4. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. vir + 204 pp. 20 cents. 

Includes among other communications and reports papers dealing with the 
following subjects : workmen’s compensation legislation for occupational diseases, 
the cost of compensation, methods of administration, methods of medical exam- 
ination for the rating of permanent disabilities, diagnosis of silicosis and tuber- 
culosis and other questions relating to diseases due to dust, prevention of accidents, 
rehabilitation, the relation between departments of workmen’s compensation, 
factory inspection, and safety and health, ete. 


—— Women’s Bureau. The Effects of the Depression on Wage Earners’ Fami- 
lies. A Second Survey of South Bend. By Harriet A. ByRNE. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1936. v + 31 pp. 5 cents. 

This survey, which was carried out in 1932, covered 1,120 families including 
5,231 members ; its results may be compared with those of an earlier survey covering 
the same households, carried out in 1930. At the time of the second survey 40 
per cent. of the families included one or several members who had been unemployed 
for at least a year ; retrenchments had therefore become necessary in regard to 
food, clothing, recreation, and other expenses. The effects of the depression on 
the budgets of wage earners’ families, to which the survey was confined, are clearly 
examined, and, as a whole, corroborate the conclusions of similar studies made 
in other parts of the United States and in other countries. 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Report of the Director of the Bureau of Safety 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1934, 
and Extracts from the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission pertaining to Safety Appliances, Hours of Service, Automatic Train Control, 
Investigation of Accidents, Medals of Honour, and Investigation of Safety Devices. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 23 pp. 5 cents. 


National Resources Board. State Planning. A Review of Activities and Progress. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. xn + 310 pp. 75 cents. 


CALIFORNIA 

State Relief Administration. Medical Care and Costs in California Families 
in relation to Economic Status. By Margaret C. Kiem. San Francisco, 1935. 
VI + 117 pp. 

This report gives the results of a detailed investigation, made in 1934, of the 
sickness experience of a sample of 5,000 wage-earning families, and records the 
extent and volume of the medical care received by them and its cost. The princi- 
pal finding is that there exists a close correlation between low wages on the one 
hand and high sickness rate, insufficient medical care, and inability to meet medical 
costs on the other. “ The evidence of this study, and of the other medical-care 
surveys cited, supports the conclusion that without some method of spreading 
the risk of medical costs, of substituting a collective for an individual liability, 
the diagnostic and therapeutic value of modern medicine can reach in full measure 
only the small portion of the population in the high income classes, and, to a lesser 
extent, those who are forced either to incur bills which they can never hope to 
pay or to accept charity. ” 


——— Division of Special Surveys and Studies. Migratory Labour in California. 
San Francisco, 1936. 224 pp., illustr. 

This study is arranged in four sections ;: (1) a historical summary and analysis 
of migrant labour in California ; (2) a study of wages and length of employment 
of workers on relief; (3) case histories of migratory families ; (4) conclusions. 
A bibliography is added. 
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Transients in California. San Francisco, 1936. 293 pp., illustr. 
This study of transients in California is in five sections dealing respectively 
with : (1) general problems ; (2) studies of particular localities ; (3) case histories ; 
(4) remedial measures ; (5) conclusions and recommendations. 


ILLINOIS 


Department of Labour. Minimum Wage Division. Report of the Minimum 
Wage Division to the Beauty Culture Wage Board relating to Wages and Hours 
of Women and Minors in the Beauty Culture Industry in Illinois. Chicago, 1935. 
70 pp., tables (typescript). 


—— —— Report of the Minimum Wage Division to the Laundry Wage Board 
relating to Wages and Hours of Women and Minors in the Laundry Industry in 
Illinois. Chicago, 1935. 55 pp., tables (typescript). 


MICHIGAN 


State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Unemployment, Relief and 
Economic Security. By William HaBer and Paul L. Svancurreip. Second Report. 
Lansing, 1936. x1 + 329 pp. 

A study of unemployment and relief in Michigan, dealing with costs, number 
of people aided, the general character of the problem and its relation to the State’s 
economic structure, and legislative measures. Features of the emergency relief 
programme which are departures from pre-depression methods, the development 
of administrative machinery, and the application of new principles are also dealt 
with. 


NEW YORK 


Report of the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity. Prepared under 
the Sponsorship of the New York City Housing Authority and Works Division 


of the Emergency Relief Bureau, City of New York. 1935. xxi 4+- 358 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Industrial Standards. A Pre- 
liminary Report of the Dermatological and Systemic Effects of Exposure to Hexa- 
chloro-Naphthalene and Chloro-Diphenyl. Special Bulletin No. 43. Harrisburg, 
1936. 15 pp., illustr. 


This study on the action of hexachloro-naphthalene and chloro-diphenyl 
on the skin (acne-like dermatitis) deals in turn with the chemical and physical 
properties of these products, medical findings (clinical and laboratory), and the 
prevention of the affections observed. 


State Emergency Relief Board. Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 1, 1932-December 31, 1935. Third Annual Report of the Executive Director. 
Harrisburg, 1936. vit + 66 pp. 

This report contains an administrative and financial account of unemployment 
relief activities in Pennsylvania during 1935, and a review of relief measures under- 
taken before and during the depression. It also includes recommendations for a 
long-range programme. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Relief Administration. Survey and Study of the Social Security Benefits Pro- 
gramme. Charleston, 1935. x1 + 127 pp. 


This report is limited to those features of the Social Security Act which concern 
non-contributory pensions, public health, and welfare work. It comprises a census 
and classification of the present population in receipt of relief in West Virginia, 
and estimates the cost to the State of participation in the above-mentioned Federal 
schemes. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alimanestianu, Constantin C. Le crédit agricole dans ses rapports avec la coopé- 
ration. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Les presses modernes, 1935. 124 pp. 

A well-informed study on the organisation of agricultural credit in France 
and the part played by the National Agricultural Credit Fund in the foundation 
and working of agricultural co-operative societies. A chapter deals with the pro- 
blem of the relations between co-operative organisations. 


American Association for Social Security. Social Security in the United States, 
1936. A Record of the Ninth National Conference on Social Security, New York 
City, 24 and 25 April 1936. Together with a Census of Social Security in the United 
States. New York. 170 pp. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised four topics upon each of which a 
number of papers were read by administrators or economists concerned with 
social insurance. These papers are reproduced in this volume. The first topic 
was the repercussions of Federal legislation on State old-age pension administra- 
tion, upon which a dozen papers were contributed. The administrative problems 
in unemployment insurance constituted the second topic. Under the head of “theory 
and practice in social insurance”, the third topic furnished several important 
contributions, especially regarding health insurance. The last session was devoted 
to the immediate and more distant future of social insurance in the United States 
and on this topic the papers include one by the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. An appendix contains a summary of the provisions of the State old-age 
pension and unemployment insurance laws. 


American Foundrymen’s Association. Progress in the Engineering, Medical 
and Legislative Aspects of Safety and Hygiene in the Foundry. Reports and Papers 


presented before Detroit Convention, 8 May 1936. Reprint 36-23. Chicago. 51 pp. 


American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. Handbook of the Soviet Union. 
New York, 1936. 562 pp. 

An attempt to “ present in a concise form facts and statistics concerning the 
development of some of the more important phases of the national economy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ’’ The statistics and information contained 
in the handbook are based on data obtained from official Soviet sources. The volume 
includes chapters on the economic geography of the country, the Five-Year Plans, 
industry, agriculture, transport and communications, municipal construction 
and services, interior and foreign trade, American-Soviet trade relations, finance, 
and education. It also contains a short account of labour conditions, social insur- 
ance, and social welfare. 


Beard, Belle Boone, and Wailes, Bertha Pfister. Child Welfare in Virginia. 
Bulletin of Sweet Briar College. Sweet Briar, Virginia, 1935. 78 pp. 


Bernard, Paul. Le probléme économique indochinois. Introduction by René 
Bouvier. Paris, Nouvelles éditions latines, 1934. Lx11 + 424 pp. 40 frs. 


Bloch-Sée, Lise. Le groupe des industries de V'acétyléne et de la soudure autogene- 
Ses organismes centraux. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté 
de droit. Corbeil, Les impressions scientifiques, 1935. 180 pp. 

The author first gives a technical description of the acetylene and autogenous 
welding industries, and describes their development in France ; he then analyses the 
activities of the group of calcium carbide manufacturers, to which can be traced 
the creation of the central organs of these industries. In his opinion, there is no 
other organisation in France “that combines so fully, in such an intimate and happy 
way a scientific and technical research and information centre concerning one 
industry with trade associations on the one hand and international organisms 
on the other”. All the services and laboratories are grouped together in a building 
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specially designed and fitted for the purpose (“ Chambre syndicale de l’acétyléne, 
de la soudure autogéne et des industries qui s’y rattachent ” ; “ Office central 
de Vacétyléne et de la soudure autogéne”’, “ Institut de soudure autogéne ”’, 
“Ecole supérieure de soudure autogéne”’, “ Société des ingénieurs soudeurs ”’, 
“ Commission permanente internationale de l’acétyléne, de la soudure autogéne 
et des industries qui s’y rattachent ”’). 

The work of education is carried out principally by the “ Institut de soudure 
autogéne ’’. The lectures are organised so as to reach all grades of students, from 
apprentices to engineers. After three years’ training the apprentices pass an exam- 
ination for a certificate of proficiency. They can then follow a more advanced 
course leading to a certificate as blow-pipe welder or are welder, which enables 
them later to rise to the higher grades of the skilled workers. The “ Commission 
permanente internationale de l’acétyléne ’’ represents organisations of twenty- 
six countries. Its object is the centralisation, discussion, and settlement of ques- 
tions of interest, from any standpoint, to the acetylene, autogenous welding, and 
connected industries, and the co-ordination of all efforts with a view to common action 
relating to these questions, requiring the establishment of international standards 
and regulations. The rules of this International Committee provide that the Com- 
mittee shall, in particular, put “its services at the disposal of institutions such 
as the League of Nations or the International Labour Office ”’. 


Brown, Esther L. The Professional Engineer. New York, Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, 1936. 86 pp. 75 cents. 

One of a series of monographs describing certain professions in the United 
States. The book deals, not with any particular branch or branches of the engi- 
neering profession, but with the groups of men who are engaged in it, that is to 
say, the professional engineers who plan and direct, the technicians who develop 
the details of plans, and the engineering artisans who, with manual dexterity 
and experience, carry these plans out. There would seem to be far too many 
engineering colleges for graduates in the United States ; they have multiplied 
at the expense of trade schools and institutes for those below college rank. One 
consequence, as industrialists point out, is that there is a vital need for technically 
trained men, and excellent opportunities for them. Sections of the book deal 
with seven important engineers’ national associations, the number and distribu- 
tion of engineers, and their earnings. In conclusion it is shown that, while in the 
nineteenth century the average engineer was a private practitioner, the twentieth 
sees 95 per cent. of all engineers in somebody else’s employ. Many regret this, 
but the author believes that it is not disadvantageous to the body as a whole, 
and that the engineering profession is capable of offering an interesting and rela- 
tively remunerative career to an increasingly large number of men. 


Buehler, E. C. Free Medical Care. Socialised Medicine. Debater’s Help Book, 
Vol. II. New York, Noble and Noble, 1935. 360 pp. $2. 


Burns, Eveline M. Toward Social Security. An Explanation of the Social 
Security Act and a Survey of the Larger Issues. New York and London, McGraw 
Hill, 1936. x11 + 269 pp. 

Though written by an economist, this book is non-technical in character, 
being designed to inform the larger public concerning both the provisions of the 
United States Social Security Act and the nature of the problems to the solution 
of which they are intended to contribute. Being written by an economist, it devotes 
much attention to the question of the incidence of the cost of the benefits to be 
provided under the Act. Each chapter ends with a summary of its conclusions, 
a device which is particularly valuable in view of the purpose the book is intended 
to serve. The author finds that the Act is imperfect in several respects, but con- 
siders that it represents a great achievement and must be accepted as a foundation 
upon which a more complete and more generous system may be built by way of 
amendment. 


Castillo, J. Agustin. Legislacién social de Panamd. Panama, Imprenta nacional, 
1936. vi + 143 pp. 


Contains the text of the social legislation in force in the Republic of Panama. 
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Citrine, Sir Walter. I Search for Truth in Russia. London, George Routledge, 
1936. x -+ 368 pp., illustr. 

During the months of September and October 1935, Sir Walter Citrine, General 
Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress and President of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, visited the U.S.S.R. in a purely private capacity for the 
purpose of studying conditions in that country. In addition to Leningrad, Moscow, 
and Gorki, he visited several towns and industrial centres in the Ukraine and 
Caucasia, and studied the situation of a certain number of farms. The volume 
now published contains a record of his observations and réflections from day to 
day throughout his journey. He describes more particularly the living conditions 
(housing, dress, nutrition, utilisation of spare time) of the workers, employees, 
and peasants on the collective farms (kolkhozi), his conversations with industrial 
directors, the different problems relating to the cost of living, and the activities 
of the workers’ occupational organisations. In the last chapter he examines the 
principal developments in the political and economic situation since he left the 
U.S.S.R., such as the Stakhanov movement and the proposals for a new Consti- 
tution. 


Comité central des assurances sociales. Manuel pratique des assurances sociales. 
Quatriéme édition. Documentation de base tenue 4 jour par un abonnement 
trimestriel. I. Commentaires et résultats @application. I1. Textes codifiés. Paris, 1936. 


The French Central Committee for Social Insurance has just published the 
fourth edition of its practical handbook on social insurance, which has been com- 
pletely recast, and now takes into account amendments to the Social Insurance 
Act down to 1 September 1936. The work, which, through a quarterly subscrip- 
tion, can be kept up to date by a loose-leaf system, is intended as “a practical 
instrument for all who have to deal with the application of the Social Insurance 
Act ”. After a short account of the origin of social insurance in France, the hand- 
book examines the general problems of the working of the Act : scope, financial 
resources, benefits, administrative organisation, financial management, accounts, 
and settlement of disputes. Each problem is examined first in connection with 
the system applicable to commerce and industry, and secondly with the system 
applicable to agriculture. The handbook then gives an account of the results 
of the application of the social insurance system. It includes a full collection ot 
the relevant Acts, decrees, orders, and circulars in force. With remarkable clarity 
and precision, the commentaries on and analyses of the provisions are presented 
in a very practical form. Accompanied either by a historical summary, by examples 
of their application, or by a comparison between the present and the former pro- 
visions, they enable the reader to apprehend the scope of legislation that is some- 
times extremely complex, or to determine the points on which supplementary 
provisions are still required. 

Indexes (analytical, chronological, etc.) complete the handbook, which consti- 
tutes one of the best instruments for all who wish to study the working of social 
insurance in France. 


Comité d’action marocaine. Plan de réformes marocaines. 1934. 134 pp. 


Davie, Maurice R. World Immigration. With special reference to the United 
States. New York, Macmillan, 1936. x + 588 pp., illustr. 

This book, by the Professor of Sociology in Yale University, covers a very wide 
field. It deals with the migration of the white and yellow races throughout the 
world, explaining the movement, first, from the point of view of the emigration 
countries, and secondly, from the point of view of the immigration countries. 
There are also chapters on the characteristics of immigrants and their effects 
on American society, the development of the immigration policy of the United 
States, the administration of the immigration laws of the United States, the 
problem of immigrant adjustment, the Americanisation movement, naturalisa- 
tion in the United States, and factors of assimilation. 


Davis, Eleanor. Company Sickness Benefit Plans for Wage Earners. Princeton 
University, 1936. 72 pp. 

The immediate prospects for compulsory health insurance in the United States 
are not very favourable, but in the meantime useful experience may be gained 
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in the operation of voluntary schemes, such as those established by individual 
undertakings. The object of this report is to present a summary of the charac- 
teristics of the different types of works sickness insurance schemes and to weigh 
their respective merits. Three types of scheme exist : schemes financed solely 
by the employer, schemes financed by the employer and insured jointly, and 
schemes which, however financed, are administered by insurance companies on 
the group insurance plan. Twenty-four schemes of each type are analysed. <A 
select bibliography is added. 


Dépret, Paul. Etude sur l’acuvre sociale de la Compagnie des chemins de fer de 
UV Est. These pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Verdun, 
H. Fremont, 1936. 236 pp. 

The author gives in the first chapter some general information on the railway 
staff of the “ Compagnie des chemins de fer de l’Est *, its demographic composi- 
tion, occupational distribution, and wages. He then describes the history and the 
welfare work of the Company, either by itself or in conjunction with the staff, 
who collaborate in the welfare and pension funds under the laws on compulsory 
social insurance. The work examines in turn the cover for the following risks : 
industrial accidents, sickness, old age, invalidity and death. It also discusses the 
system of family allowances. The fact that since 1920 the staffs of all the big 
French railway lines have the same rules of employment gives Mr. Dépret’s thesis 
a special interest, since his observations on the institutions of the “ Compagnie 
des chemins de fer de Est * apply also in general to those of all the other French 
railway companies. 


Dodd, Walter F. Administration of Workmen’s Compensation. New York, 
The Commonwealth Fund; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. xvi + 845 pp. 

The purpose of this volume is to analyse the problems involved in the adminis- 
tration of workmen’s compensation in the United States, and to discover, where 
possible, what solutions have proved the most satisfactory. The discussions and 
descriptions are lengthy and detailed, since the work is essentially intended for 
the technical reader. The study is a valuable source both of facts and of arguments, 
and, while it relates exclusively to American experience, that experience is, in 
many respects, useful to administrators in other countries. The principal problems 
discussed are the following : the machinery and procedure for the settlement of 
contested and uncontested cases, the review of awards, the organisation of medical 
aid and security for the payment of compensation through different types of 
insurance carriers. 


Douglas, Paul H. Social Security in the United States. An Analysis and 
Appraisal of the Federal Social Security Act. New York and London, McGraw 
Hill, 1936. x1 + 384 pp. 

As its title imports, this book offers not merely an exposition of the provisions 
of the different chapters of the Social Security Act, but a running commentary 
upon them, in which the author makes his own suggestions for improvement. 
This combination of fact and opinion renders it a particularly readable work. 
Of especial interest are the historical chapters, including one which describes 
the genesis of the Act. In an appendix the full text of the Act is reproduced. 


Evelpidi, C. Ennoia kai evxelixis tis agrotikis politikis. (Significance and evolu- 
tion of agricultural policy.) Athens, 1936. 22 pp. 

After defining the difference between agricultural policy and agricultural 
economy, and stating that the aim of agricultural policy is not the development 
of production but the increase in the price of products and in the income from 
agriculture, Mr. Evelpidi, former director in the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, 
concludes that economic planning, notwithstanding its numerous defects, would 
be the logical outcome of the capitalist system. Organised to-day on a national 
basis, and thereby creating dissensions between the different economic groups 
and between the different nations, it should in future be the object of international 
agreements and give its sanction to the differentiation of production which is 
especially suitable to Greek conditions. 
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Feldmanis, V. Stradnieku Arodbiedribas Latvija. Riga, 1936. 144 pp., diagrams. 

Mr. Feldmanis, the official entrusted with the supervision of the Latvian 
trade union organisations, describes the development and activities of the new 
Latvian trade unions created during 1935. 


Fender, Emile F. X. La crise du bdatiment dans la région parisienne. Thése 
pour le doctorat en droit. Faculté de droit, Université de Paris. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1935. 413 pp. 

This work gives in the first part a description of the building industry in the 
Paris district, and of the organisation of credit by special institutions, in particular 
the “ Crédit foncier de France” and the “ Sous-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs ”’. 
The second part describes the depression in the building industry in 1931. The 
author analyses its causes, in particular the special legislation on rents and the 
intervention of public authorities in the question of housing. He then suggests 
certain solutions. A copious bibliography is included. 


Fey, Walter. Leistungen und Aufgaben im Deutschen Wohnungs- und Sied- 
lungsbau. Sonderhefte des Instituts fiir Konjunkturforschung. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Ernst WAGEMANN. Berlin, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt Hamburg, 
1936. 71 + 6 pp., diagrams. 9.80 marks. 

This important study shows the development of residential building in Germany 
during the last ten years. While before the war about 250,000 dwellings were 
built every year (representing an investment of from 1,500 to 1,700 million marks), 
the number of dwellings built in 1924 was only 115,000 (1,000 million marks), and 
in 1929 it was not more than 339,000 (2,900 million marks). During subsequent 
years, the building of dwellings, after a marked fall, somewhat increased. In view 
of the growing number of marriages, however, it is estimated that 1,500,000 families 
have no separate home, although about half of them have sufficient means to pay 
for one. Moreover, the requirements of some 550,000 families have still to be met. 
The author considers that about 385,000 new dwellings a year should be provided 
up to 1945, and after that date an average of 200,000 a year. 


Fluck, Andras, and Martonffy, Karoly. Kézigazgatasunk racionalizdlaésdnak 
eredményei. Preface by Kozma MIKk.os. A korszerii kézszolgalat utja, I. Budapest, 
1936. 152 pp. 

Contains a number of studies on the results of rationalisation of public admin- 
istration in Hungary. 


Féldes, Béla. A szocialis igazsag felé. Szocialis breviarium. Budapest, Orszagos 
szocialpolitikai intézet, 1936. 228 pp. 

Professor Féldes, who is considered the Nestor of social sciences in Hungary, 
has summarised in this work all that is necessary to supply an ideological basis for 
the new humanitarianism known as social policy. He reviews the ideals, methods, 
and means by which man may realise social justice, his observations revealing 
a philosopher inspired by a high moral conception and a deep religious sense. 
Confident of a better future for the human race, he is convinced that the clash of 
interests that at present divides the different social classes will disappear. The 
new social order aimed at cannot, however, be established by purely economic 
means ; the moral and intellectual education of the masses is necessary to its realisa- 
tion. In the difficult task of ensuring the practical application of the principles of 
social justice, the author assigns a leading réle to the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, and in this connection he pays high tribute to the great and inspiring 
personality of Albert Thomas, 


Francis, Bion H., and Ferguson, Donald G. What will Social Security mean to 
you ? Cambridge, Mass., American Institute for Economic Research, 1936. 64 pp. 
$1. 


The body which has published this pamphlet is a “ non-political, non-commercial 
organisation ’’ which exists for the purpose of supplying “the average man of 
small means’”’ with “unbiassed information in regard to his personal financial 
problems and public economic questions ’’. Accordingly the present publication 
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is intended to explain to the wage earner or salaried employee and also to the 
business man what the Social Security Act will mean to him in the shape of profit 
or loss. The approach is essentially a commercial and individualistic one: no 
attempt is made to assess the social merits of the Act. The authors, however, 
certainly perform a service by drawing attention to various possibilities of unfairly 
exploiting the old-age benefit provisions of the Act. 


Gaud, Dr. M. L’alimentation indigéne au Maroc. Reprinted from the Bulletin 
de UV Institut d’ Hygiene du Maroc, Nos, I and II, 1933. 64 pp. 


Godineau, Maurice. Le contenticux du repos hebdomadaire. These pour le docto- 
rat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Editions Domat-Monchrestien, 
F. Loviton, 1935. 119 pp. 

The author examines the mechanism of the two French Acts of 1906 and 1923 
on the weekly rest, dwelling more particularly on the difliculties of interpretation 
to which they have given rise. He considers the procedure, the form of the orders 
and decisions issued by the courts, the powers of the Council of State, and the role 
of the prefects. The exemptions permitted by the legislation on the weekly rest 
are not a favour granted to commercial and industrial employers, but a right 
justified by the interests of the public and by the principle of personal liberty. 
From this right follow several consequences : (1) if the conditions required to justify 
an application for an exemption are fulfilled, a refusal to authorise an exemption 
amounts to a breach of the law ; (2) the authorisation cannot be subject to revoca- 
tion ; (3) a change in the circumstances in which the authorisation was granted can 
alone give ground for its withdrawal, but in this case the same formalitics as those 
required to obtain the authorisation must be observed. 

Exemptions are definitely individual in character ; the application of the law, 
however, should not interfere with the play of free competition, and it should not 
be possible for customers to be diverted by an establishment benefiting from an 
abusive exemption or from an establishment wrongly left outside the scope of an 
order. Changes in this direction took place, and the new Act passed in 1923 was 
based, not on the system of exceptions and exemptions, but on agreements between 
trade associations leading to a request to the prefect to order the compulsory closing 
of all the establishments concerned. The decisions at the meetings of the trade 
associations are taken by a majority, not of the associations represented, but of the 
persons in the same industry or occupation and the same district. The aim of the 
Council of State is to interpret the Act of 29 December 1923 in such a way that all 
provisions creating inequalities and forming an obstacle to free competition should 
be considered illegal. 


Handels- und Industriekammer Lettlands. Die neuen Wirtschaftsgesetze Lettlands. 
Riga, 1936. 167 pp. 


Hemmer, Dr. Willi. Die “ unsichtbaren’’ Arbeitslosen. Statistische Methoden. 
Soziale Tatsachen. Zeulenroda, Bernhard Sporn, 1935. vi + 198 pp. 


The author describes the methods of evaluating “ invisible’? unemployment 
in Germany. He distinguishes three methods : comparison of the figures for employ- 
ment and unemployment, comparison of the total of the different known elements 
of the working class (workers in employment, registered unemployed, sick persons, 
etc.) and the total for the working class as shown by the censuses of occupations, 
and the use of the censuses of occupations alone. The author considers the second 
method to be the most suitable and recommends its use. With the help of this 
method he gives a table showing the amount of “ invisible’? unemployment in 
Germany since 1928. 


Industrial Relations Counselors and Others. Administration of Public Employ- 
ment Offices and Unemployment Insurance, Canada, by Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors. France, by A. GILBERT. Sweden, by K. Bercstr6m and Associates. Switzer- 
land, by Dr. F. MANGOLD. New York, 1935. x1 + 397 pp. 

This volume is one of a series of studies on the administrative aspects of publi: 
employment services and unemployment insurance. The detailed description 
given of the way in which the systems of Canada, France, Sweden, and Switzerland 
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operate has a practical value, not only for the student of social legislation and 
government administration, but also for business executives, labour officials, and 
all concerned with the organising, administration, and functioning of placing orga- 
nisations and unemployment insurance systems generally. After a general review 
of the employment market, the development of the public employment services, 
the special problems of placing and unemployment relief procedure, and the rela- 
tions of the national employment service to other institutions, in each of the 
countries dealt with, the authors present conclusions as to the value of the experience 
gained from each of the countries concerned. The statistical methods used in the 
different countries and the relative advantages of different methods of regulation 
and record keeping are analysed and appraised. 


Instytut oswiaty pracowniczej. Bezrobocie pracownikow artystycznych w Polsce. 
Warsaw, 1936. (Typescript.) 

Contains the results of an enquiry into unemployment among artists, actors, 
musicians, etc., in Poland, carried out by the Workers’ Educational Institute in 
collaboration with the respective occupational organisations. The enquiry showed 
that in certain organisations the number of partially unemployed persons reached 
50 to 60 per cent., and of wholly unemployed 10 to 20 per cent. of the members. 
The statistical data are followed by an analysis of the causes of this unemploy- 
ment and the means of combating it. 


Javerzac, D. L’assurance sociale des risques de répartition en France. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique 
et économique, 1936, 234 pp. 

The risks covered by the French legislation on social insurance are divided into 
two groups. The first, comprising the risks of sickness, maternity, and death, is 
carried by the primary funds working on an assessment basis, which utilise for this 
purpose, as they receive them, their fractions of the contributions collected. The 
second, comprising old age and invalidity, is carried by accumulation funds on 
which devolve the duties of investing profitably the fractions of contributions 
allocated to this purpose, keeping the accounts of the insured persons, and paying 
the benefits corresponding to the contributions paid during the whole period in 
insurance. The author, who has devoted his study to an analysis of assessment 
risks in industry and commerce (but not in agriculture, since agricultural workers 
are covered by a special insurance system), first describes the main lines of the 
administrative and financial system of the funds. He then examines the different 
risks covered by these funds, and gives the first results of the application of the 
Social Insurance Act from 1 July 1930. The first part of the volume concerns the 
administrative and financial system of the primary funds working on an assessment 
basis (constitution, administration, relations between insured persons and the 
funds, general principles governing the financial organisation of social insurance, 
study of the rules for the administration of primary funds, working of the federa- 
tions of primary funds, which undertake reinsurance). The second part consists 
of a study of the different benefits awarded by the funds and the conditions of 
award. The third part contains an account of the results of the application of the 
Social Insurance Act. The author tries to determine the degree of financial equili- 
brium achieved under the provisions of the Act, and this leads him to consider the 
future outlook for social insurance. He points out that the stability of the primary 
funds working on an assessment basis is precarious ; this, he says, should be an 
incentive, not to increase resources, but to supervise their administration and 
organise control in such conditions that abuses may be suppressed without affecting 
the humane and social objects of the application of the Act. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte, Salzburg. 15 Jahre Arbeiterkammer 
Salzburg. 1936. 59 pp. 

Survey of the work of the Salzburg Chamber of Workers and Salaried Employees 
during the last fifteen years. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte Steiermarks. Jahresbericht 1935. Graz, 
1936. 93 pp., map. 
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Contains information on the activities of the Styrian Chamber of Workers 
and Salaried Employees, and on the employment market, the economic situation, 
wages, and collective agreements in Styria in 1935. 


Le cinéma en U.R.S.S. Rédacteur en chef: A. AROSEFF., Illustrations et photo- 
montages de V. SrEPANOVA et A. RoptcHeNKo. Moscow, 1936. 312 pp. 


Leonard, Henri. Le contrat de travail au Congo belge et au Ruanda-Urundi 
(entre indigénes et maitres civilisés), Extrait des “ Novelles *’. Brussels, Ferdinand 
Larcier, 382 pp. 


Lewite, L. Zagadnienie imigracji zydowshkie] do Palestyny w swietle sytuacji 
gospodarczej kraju. Referat, wygloszony dnia 29. listopada 1934 r. w Instytucie 
Badan Spraw Narodowosciowych. Warsaw, Polsko-Palestyiskiej Izby Handlowej, 
1935. 20 pp. 

The author, who is President of the Polish-Palestinian Chamber of Commerce, 
gives an account of the prospects for Jewish immigration in Palestine. In his 
opinion, the 330,000 Jews now settled in that country and the accelerated economic 
progress resulting from their efforts constitute a solid basis for the future develop- 
ment of immigration. 


Lowie, Robert. 7'railé de sociologie primitive. French edition revised and enlarged 
by the author. Translation by E. Mirraux, Bibliothéque scientifique. Paris, 
Payot, 1935. 460 pp. 30 frs. 


Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 7'en Facts on Technology and Employ- 
ment, A Statistical Proof of the Contribution of Machinery to the Creation of Employ- 
ment and a Higher Standard of Living. Chicago, 1936. 9 pp. 


——— More Facts on Technology and Employment. A Sequel to Ten Facts on 
Technology and Employment, and Further Statistical Proof of Machinery’s Contri- 
bution to Employment and a Higher Standard of Living. Chicago, 1936. 27 pp. 

These two pamphlets present in a concise form some facts on technology and 
employment, with a view to showing that the net result of technical progress is 
an increase rather than a decrease in employment. 


Meyer, Hakon. Den politiske Arbeiderbevegelse i Norge. Oslo, Det Norske 
Arbeiderpartis Forlag, 1935. 318 pp. 


Neuberger, Richard L., and Loe, Kelley. An Army of the Aged. A History and 
Analysis of the Townsend Old-Age Pension Plan, Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 
Printers, 1936. 329 pp. 

The history of the Townsend Plan up to the middle of 1936 is recounted in 
great detail and in a satirical and graphic style, though the authors are well aware 
that the problem of the necessitous aged in the United States is a serious one. 
Material for the history has been gathered from numerous national and local 
newspapers, reviews, and pamphlets, as well as from the publications of the Towns- 
end movement itself. Relatively little space is allotted to the economic analysis 
of the Plan. 


Ochsner, Edward H. Social Security. Chicago, Social Security Press, 1936. 
XX + 231 pp. 

The title of this book affords little guide to its contents, which consist of 28 chap- 
ters of vigorous and sustained attack upon compulsory or any other form of social 
insurance. It is argued that social insurance is not a proper function of Govern- 
ments, which are too inefficient and corrupt to administer it competently. The 
principal attack is reserved for compulsory health insurance, under which, the 
author considers, medical services deteriorate, the progress of medicine is hampered, 
and the will to get well is impaired. In view of the evidence he presents, Dr. Ochsner 
considers himself justified “ in the conclusion that social insurance was conceived 
in iniquity, a hybrid, the product of an unholy union between socialism and auto- 
cracy, reared in misconception, nursed and fostered by paid propagandists, ”’ 
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Picard, Roger. Formes et méthodes nouvelles des entreprises commerciales. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1936. 216 pp. 

Having observed attentively the changes in the structure and functions of 
commerce during the last ten years, the author has now collected in this work 
a number of separate but related studies, both published and unpublished. The 
facts are principally, though not exclusively, drawn from the experience of the 
United States and of France. In the first part the author analyses the new forms 
of commerce (evolution of retail trade and chain stores in the United States, distri- 
butive co-operative societies in France, other co-operative organisations and 
co-operative chain stores, one-price shops) ; in the second part he considers new 
methods (fixed prices, joint purchasing in retail trade, retail selling by motor-van, 
gifts and bonuses, bonus stamps and coupons). This part of the book begins with 
a chapter on the observation of wholesale and retail prices. In his conclusion the 
author stresses the fact that the new commercial forms and methods have not been 
substituted for the older ones, but have been added to them ; he considers that the 
resulting increased diversity in the structure of undertakings and in methods of 
distribution leaves each form its own possibilities of development without hindrance 
to the others ; it is also favourable to the general national economy, because, by 
its adaptation to the variety and variability of the tastes, requirements, and habits 
of consumers, it stimulates consumption and tends to ensure the full efficacy of the 
productive industries. 


Public Affairs Committee. Security or the Dole ? Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No, 4. Washington, 1936. 32 pp. 10 cents. 

A great deal of essential information, presented without partiality, is packed 
into this little work, which explains the extent of the present problem of economic 
insecurity in the United States, and the contribution which the Social Security 
Act is making to the solution of it. For comparison with the Act, some particulars 
are given concerning social insurance in Europe and the more recent projects now 
being advocated in the United States. 


Reale Societ& Italiana di Igiene e Associazione Italiana Fascista per I’Igiene, 
Sezione Milanese. Convegno Lombardo per la casa popolare nei suoi aspetti igienico- 
sociale, Milano 11-12.1.1936. (a) Protocollo e relazioni. xc + 212 pp. (b) Mostra 
della casa popolare, 85 pp., tables, diagrams. 

The first volume reproduces the discussions in committees and the general 
reports presented to the Congress on working-class dwellings held in Milan in 
January 1936, dealing in particular with insanitary houses and neighbourhoods 
and with working-class dwellings and cheap housing. The second volume contains 
numerous illustrations of the different types of cheap houses and dwellings in the 
Milan district. 


Rimailho, Lt.-Colonel. Organisation “A la frangaise”’. I. Le rendement par la 
collaboration. II. Préparation, exécution, contréle. U1. Etablissement des prix de 
revient. Paris, Delmas, 1936. 3 vols, 84, 260, and 108 pp. 

At a time when questions of general organisation are assuming growing impor- 
tance, it may be useful to call attention to this work, although its special subject 
is industrial organisation alone. It does so, however, in such a way that the methods 
and ideas it advocates are certainly applicable outside the field to which it is 
ostensibly confined. The author is not merely a theorist, nor merely a soldier. 
Ile is above all a technical expert who has long directed the principle ordnance 
factories in France. Colonel Rimailho’s work may be considered as exclusively 
technical. Thus the last two and the most important volumes deal with the prepa- 
ration, execution, and control of the work, and the method of costing advocated 
by the author. Their contents, however, may interest all who are concerned with 
questions of management from the social standpoint. Thanks to the method 
followed, which is evidently the outcome of the author’s long practical experience, 
the social and the technical points of view meet and are harmonised in the most 
natural way possible. The originality — perhaps unexpected — of the methods 
advocated by Colonel Rimailho consists in the exceptional importance he attributes 
to the * human factor *’, and the necessity he emphasises of ensuring the confidence 
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of the staff through intelligent collaboration. He dwells at length on the importance 
of creating a spirit of “team work ’’ and on the observance of “ justice ** in the 
relations of the chiefs with their subordinates. It may be pointed out that although 
it was published before the recent French Act on collective agreements was passed, 
this work recommends the establishment of regular relations with the workers’ 
organisations. The fact should not be lost sight of, writes Colonel Rimailho, “ that 
the trade unions, which are in themselves lawful, can be valuable aids to the heads 
of industry, on condition that the latter lend their support whole-heartedly to the 
activities of the unions, encouraging instead of avoiding relations with them, while 
at the same time maintaining the rights of the management. ’? Such opinions make 
it easy to understand why the author has devoted the whole of one of his three 
volumes to the means of obtaining the best output through a spirit of collaboration. 
It is interesting to note how far his views are removed from the conception of a 
passive military organisation, and how, on the contrary, he seeks out the most 
practical and eflicacious means of appealing to the initiative of the workers of every 
grade. To attain this end, he shows clearly the role of each of the technical units 
composing an industrial establishment, and points out the organic links by the 
help of which the unity of the whole can be constituted, in each department or 
workshop as well as throughout the whole undertaking. 

From every standpoint this work represents an important contribution to the 
study of the principal problems of industrial work. 


Rojas Valenzuela, Armando, and Ruiz de Gamboa, Alberto. Cédigo del trabajo 
y su reglamentacién, Segunda edicién del consultor practico de la legislaci6n chilena 
del trabajo. Chile, Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1935. 816 pp. 


Roth, Oliver N. The Challenge of the Townsend Plan. Wichita, Kansas, R. 
and T. Publishing Co., 1936. 70 pp. 

An exposition of the Townsend Plan by one who supports it, but is not connected 
with the movement in any official capacity. The five chapters of which the book 
consists are intended to demonstrate the advantages of the Plan to the younger 
gencration, the capitalist, the worker, the religious man, and the patriot. 


Ryan, Frederick L. Industrial Relations in the San Francisco Building Trades. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. 1x + 241 pp. $3. 


Ryckmans, Pierre. La politique coloniale. Collection d'études de doctrine poli- 
tique catholique, publiée sous les auspices de la Fédération des associations et 
cercles catholiques. Louvain, Editions Rex. 117 pp. 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics. A Study 
in Labour Economics and Business Organisation of Neo-Capitalism. Calcutta, 
The Calcutta Publishers, 1936. xx1 + 446 pp., diagrams. Rs. 8. 

This work deals with all the branches of social insurance, namely : (1) sickness 
and maternity, (2) accident and occupational diseases, (3) invalidity, old age, 
widowhood and orphanhood, and (4) unemployment. Every branch is described 
with special reference to practical management as well as the financial results of 
administration. The experience of Germany, Great Britain, and France in every 
branch of social insurance forms the basis of the author’s investigations. But the 
experience of Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R., and the United States has 
also been laid under contribution. The more or less relevant Indian data, few and 
far between as they are, have been placed in due perspective. The book, it is 
stated, is written with an eye to India’s economic development, social progress, and 
national efficiency. The facts and figures are addressed, first, to insurance men 
and financiers, secondly, to trade unions and labour leaders, and thirdly, to 
medical men and health workers. 


Sayre, Francis Bowes. America Must Act. World Affairs Pamphlets. No. 13. 
Boston and New York, World Peace Foundation, 1936. 80 pp. 35 cents. 

This readable pamphlet, by an Assistant Secretary of State of the United 
States, shows the importance of foreign trade to business, workers, and consumers 
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in that country. It points out the costs of self-sufficiency, and describes the present 
Trade Agreements Programme, by which the United States is taking the lead in 
reducing obstacles to trade throughout the world. Evidence is included of the 
beneficial effects of the agreements in force at the time of publication. 


Schmidt, Emerson P. Old- Age Security. The Day and Hour Series of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, No. 14. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
32 pp. 25 cents, 

This paper describes succinctly and clearly for the general public the different 
types of old-age pension schemes in the United States : establishment funds, 
trade union funds, civil servants’ superannuation, and finally State old-age assist- 
ance laws and the Federal old-age benefit scheme. The Townsend Plan is duly 
mentioned, and the arguments against it are developed briefly but cogently. 


Sobocinski, M., Brzezinski, Dr. W., and Czajkowski, T. Studja nad rynkiem 
pracy dla ludzi z wyzszem wyksztalceniem, Materjaty Komisji studjo6w Towarzystwa 
przyjaciél mlodziezy akademickiej. Zeszyt 2. Warsaw, 1936. 31 pp. 

This study of the employment opportunities open to professional workers 
in Poland is in three parts, dealing respectively with the supply of workers holding 
a degree or diploma, the recruiting of such workers by public administrative 
departments, and the educational standard of professional workers in Poland. 


Social Security. A Symposium of Articles reprinted from the National Muni- 
cipal Review for March and April 1936. Edited by Joseph P. Harris. New York, 
National Municipal League, 1936. 100 pp. $1. 

Many of the 15 articles reprinted in this publication are by the best-known 
American experts on social insurance. They cover all the various features of the 
Social Security Act, old-age insurance, unemployment compensation, and non- 
contributory pensions. Necessarily brief, they nevertheless deal as much with 
principles and problems as with the details of the Act itself. 


Staub. Verdffentlichungen der Staubbekaimpfungstelle beim Verbande der 
deutschen gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften und Umschau iiber das Schrifttum. 
Heft I. (April 1936.) Halle (Saale), Wilhelm Knapp, 1936. 169 pp., illustr. 5 marks. 

This is the first of a series of publications to be issued by the Office for Com- 
bating Dusts, attached to the German Federation of Industrial Accident Associa- 
tions. The first part contains three original contributions dealing respectively 
with the prevention of dusts in the roofing-slate industry, protection against 
dusts and protective apparatus, and ultramicroscopic dust particles. The second 
part contains 117 analyses of studies on dusts, arranged under the following 
headings: properties, methods of measurement and research ; origin, production, 
treatment, and transformation ; diseases due to dusts and prophylactic measures ; 
other injuries due to dusts and preventive measures ; legislation, decisions, 
authorities ; miscellaneous. 


Strachey, Ray. Careers and Openings for Women. A Survey of Women’s Em- 
ployment and a Guide for those seeking Work. London, Faber. 271 pp. 


U.S.S.R. Handbook. London, Victor Gollancz, 1936. 643 pp. 

This work, which was prepared with the collaboration of numerous Soviet 
authorities, gives, among other information, particulars of the political organisation 
of the U.S.S.R., the first two Five-Year Plans, the economic situation (industry, 
agriculture, internal and foreign trade, finance, transport, co-operative societies), 
labour (efficiency, socialist emulation, wages, hours, social insurance, labour 
protection, trade unions, etc.), and the educational system. 


Ustredni skola delnicka. 7'ri I¢ta kulturni a vzdeldvaci prace v letech 1932, 1933, 
1934, Prague. 171 pp. 


Warming, Jens. Danske Samfundsproblemer i Statistisk Belysning. Copenhagen, 
G. E. C. Gads, 1984, 332 pp. 
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Watson, Frank. Housing Problems and Possibilities in the United States. New 
York, London, Harper, 1935. 111 + 100 pp., tables, diagrams. 


This work first gives an account of the housing situation in the United States 
in 1930 and of housing activities in that country since 1890. The comparison is 
of particular interest since the population has doubled during these forty years. 
The enquiry into the situation of American housing in 1930 shows the predominance 
of the single-family dwelling. The second chapter deals with features of the American 
housing market, giving the average cost of new dwellings according to size of family 
and class of dwelling. A table shows the increase in the number of dwellings in 
the towns since 1921. Subsequent chapters deal with the social and technical 
aspects of slum clearance, the financial aspects of residential building (mortgage 
situation, building and loan associations, savings banks, etc.), and the Govern- 
ment housing programme. 
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